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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
b Eiu propositions have just been made to effect grave changes 
in our method of government. The first is from Mr. 
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Chauncey F. Black, of this State, for the restriction of the power | 


of veto. 


He does not suggest that a change should be made in | 


the Constitution, but that candidates for the Presidency should be | 


pledged not to veto measures which have received the votes of a 
majority of Congressmen of their own party. This suggestion 
gathers force from the approval given it by Senator Jones of Arkan- 
sas, and it will be laid before the Democratic Convention at Chi- 
cago. It may be objected that the proposal aims at Anglicising 
our government, by establishing a sort of responsibility of the 
executive to the legislative department, of which our traditions 
know nothing. 
son as one of its great men, although he defied the majority of 
his party in both House and Senate. It made all the profit possi- 


ble out of Andrew Johnson’s revolt against the majority of the 


The Democratic party celebrates Andrew Jack- | 


PRICE FIvE CENTS 


party which elected him. Is it ready to turn its back upon those 
earlier chapters of its history, and to establish one of those private 
agreements or understandings which make up so large a part of 
the British system? As matters now stand, it is able to limit the 
future action of its candidate by the declarations of its national 
platform. No honest man will accept a nomination and then 
repudiate the declarations of the platform on which the nomina- 
tion placed him. Suppose that other questions should arise which 
have not been foreseen; is not the President under constitutional 
obligations to decide these according to the best light he has of 
fact and principle, whether his party agrees with him or 
not? Suppose that the majority in Congress should differ from 
the majority in the national convention, being chosen from a 
much narrower constituency, would the President be bound to 
repudiate the party’s platform because they did so? It would 
indeed be suicidal for any party to nominate a candidate on such 
a pledge as this. The American people, who rallied around 
Jackson because they liked the pluck with which he defied all 
parties, would never elect a man who had foresworn the right to 
use his own judgment and to become the puppet of a party 
majority. 


THE other proposal is not new, and it is surprising that it 
has failed of being adopted at any time during the predominance 
of the Republican party. It is to represent commerce and manu- 
factures in the President’s Cabinet by an additional member, 
agriculture being already represented. The theory is that these 
branches of our national industry are represented by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, whose only real relation to them is that of 
collecting taxes from them. Naturally he has quite enough to do 
without exercising any effective supervision over either. In 
European Cabinets they are generally represented, not by one 
Minister but by two, while yet a third stands for the forestry 
interests. Our Cabinet is neither an unwieldy nor a costly body, 
and it has grown to its present number of eight members from 
the original three, far more slowly than the nation and its inter- 
ests have grown. The first Cabinet represented a people of whom 
ninety-seven per cent. were engaged in farming. At the out- 
break of the war, as appears from a superficial glance at the 
census report, the products of our manufactures were already 
slightly in excess of those of our agriculture in value, andin 1890 
they were reported as worth nearer four than three times as much 
as all the products of farm and plantation, although the capital 
invested was less than half as much. This is why Free Traders, 
in moments of absent-mindedness, call them ‘‘ the more profitable 
industries,’ 


’ 


and why free trade countries are willing to sacrifice 
even their agriculture to build up a great manufacturing system. 
We never have been guilty of that folly. It is a mistake to regard 
It is 
true that in the census of 1890 we find the value of the products 
of agriculture reported at less than two and one-half billion dol- 
lars and the total value of the products of mill and factory at 


manufacturing as the most important of our industries. 


upwards of nine billion, from which, some, in urging the estab- 
lishinent of a Department of Manufactures, have drawn the con- 
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clusion that our manufacturing interests are nearly four times as 
important as our agricultural. But the figures of the respective 
values of the products of field and factory are no warrant for this 
conclusion. The enormous reported value of manufactured prod- 
ucts is made up in great part of duplications ; the cost of the raw 
material used in manufacturing making up a large part of the 
value of the products. In short, much of the reported value of 
manufactured products, is not due to the labor spent in manufac- 
ture but to the labor of the agriculturalist as well as those manu- 
facturers who do not turn out goods ready for final consumption, 
in raising and preparing the raw materials used in manufacturing. 
Thus the cost of the raw cotton and wool enters largely into the 
value of cotton and woolen yarn, and the cost of the yarn into the 
value of cotton and woolen cloth. And soallthrough manufactur- 
ing we find raw material making up a great part of the value of 
the product and being counted over and over again in the total 
reported value of manufactured products. In short, the repo. ted 
value of manufactured products is far in excess of the actual cre- 
ation of wealth due to manufacturing, while, on the other hand, 
the reported value of agricultural products represents almost 
eutirely new wealth. For these reasons we are prone to over- 
estimate the relative importance of our manufacturing interests. 

But it is none the less true that the last forty years has seen 
our rise to a foremost place among the manufacturing nations, 
aiid this interest is as much entitled to Cabinet recognition as any 
other. 

Commerce also needs looking after, and that more than either 
of the others. Our neglect of our shipping obliges us to export 
tens of millions’ worth of food, raw materials and manufactures 
to pay for the use of foreign ships, and thus help to keep the bal- 
ance of trade against us. The State Department does something 
for our trade through its Consular reports. But an able-bodied 
and open-minded man could “‘ put in all his time’’ in keeping an 
oversight of this great interest, and finding what can be done to 
secure an outlet for our surplus products in foreign markets. At 
any rate it is time that a great industrial country should cease to 
maintain a Cabinet system, in which diplomacy, law, finance, 
army and navy have the majority of members. That distribution 
corresponds very poorly with our national life and its interests. 


CONGRESS contintes to prove a very uninteresting performer, 
its less dull members being occupied chiefly in seeing what fun 
can be got out of appropriation bills and contested elections. Mr. 
Reed, with all his management, is not likely to keep the appro- 
priations below the half-billion line ; and this, together with the 
more generous appropriations after the election, will make this 
also a ‘‘ billion-dollar Congress.”’ 

The outlay on coast defences promises to be very heavy, being 
quite as much as can be expended profitably in one year. It will 
not, however, place the sea-coast cities beyond the peril of attack 
in case of awar. To do that we should have begun twenty years 
ago, as Mr Tilden then proposed. Some objection is made to an 
appropriation for the addition of four great wir-ships to the navy. 
Our friend, Mr. Norman, who has done so much to expose the 
English claims upon Venezuela, advises us not to build a great 
navy, because we shall be tempted to go to war in order to find 
use for it. This advice betrays his English point of view. We 
do not want a great navy in order to go to war, but in order to 
keep out of it. We cannot leave billions of dollars of wealth 
within the reach of any European power, which chooses to pick a 
quarrel with us. Nor does European example indicate that we 
are going to get into war because we have a navy. For thirty 
years past Europe has been spending millions in building iron- 
clads, yet, with the solitary exception of the engagement between 
the Austrians and the Italians in 1866, there has not 
been a single naval battle to give them employment. Their 
casualitizs have been through ships of the same navy sinking 
each other during peaceful manceuvres. 
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Mr. WILU.Is, of Delaware, tried to enliven the discussion of 
an appropriation bill by an amendment authorizing and directing 
the President to call an international conference to re-establish 
bimetallism. Mr. Reed ruled this out on technical grounds, and, 
of course, it is not in harmony with the policy of his control of the 
House. The gold-monometallists are loudly claiming the Speaker 
as their man, and quoting his utterances, past and present, as 
favorable to their policy. Even Mr. Manly’s weekly bulletin, 
however, does not inspire them with the hope that he will be nom- 
inated. They now talk of the St. Louis Convention giving the 
party ‘‘a Western candidate, but an Eastern platform,’’ 7. ¢., 
Mr. Allison or Mr. McKinley witha repetition of the New York 
or Massachusetts deliverance on the money question. 

On the very day that Mr. Willis was offering his unwelcome 
amendment, an informal conference of bimetallists was meeting 
in Brussels, to see what can be done to bring about an interna- 
tional conference. It is better to reflect that our own govern- 
ment is a distinct obstacle to action, as Mr. Cleveland and his 
cabinet are opposed to bimetallism in every shape, and com- 
mitted to the money-lenders’ platform by their public deliver- 
ances. Mr. Carlisle made a speech in Chicago last week, in 
which he assumed throughout that there is no middle term 
between gold monometallism and silver monometallism. He never 
so much as suggested any intermediate policy, nor has Mr. Cleve- 
land or Mr. Morton or Mr. Eckels ever said a word in favor of 
even international bimetallism. We respect the honesty of this 
course. It is better than to advocate international bimetallism in 
the hope that it never will come, and with the prospect to resist 
everything which might hasten its coming, as is done by so many 
Republican leaders. But it is well to remember that the weight of 
this administration’s indifference, or even resistance, will be 
thrown against the friends of silver in Europe. 


Mr. McKINLEY’s friends grow more confident of his nomi- 
nation as the time for the Convention approaches. Col. Grosve- 
nor, who acts as their bulletineer, shows that the figures are 
actually more favorable than he had ventured to predict, and 
he claims a clear majority of all the delegates so far as 
chosen. The other side say that the McKinley column is not so 
solid as his friends would have us believe. They point to the 
fact that the New Jersey delegates are uninstructed; that Indi- 
ana’s delegation contains many Harrison men, who are offended 
by the cavalier style the McKinley people have used toward him; 
and that Governor Bradley’s victory in Kentucky is a backsct 
which the friends of the favorite had not expected. There is 
still room for the unexpected to happen at St. Louis; nor does 
the general agreement of the Democrats that Mr. McKinley will 
win, prove much. They predicted Mr. Seward’s success in 1860; 
Mr. Grant’s in 1880; Mr. Arthur's in 1884, and Mr. Blaine’s 
in 1888. ‘They are poorly placed to estimate the forces which 
are at work in the rival party, whose social make-up is so differ- 
ent from their own. 


THE meeting of a national Congress of Religious Education 
in Washington this week is a fact of some significance. There 
has been a steady growth of dissatisfaction with the purely secu- 
lar basis on which public education has been placed in many of 
our States, as the easiest way of keeping clear of sectarianism. 
The rapid and unexampled growth of crime in most parts of the 
country has been traced to this severance of the training of youth 
from the only truths which have powerfully affected man in the 
direction of s-lf restraint and integrity of character. The adop- 
tion of a volume of selections from the Bible for use in the schools 
of Chicago is a notable indication of this, as Chicago had the 
most secularized system of schools that could be conceived. Even 
when the Girl’s High School obtained the free use of a church for 
its commencement, its Board of Education forbade them to ask its 
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minister to open the exercises with prayer. They could not 
afford their girl’s school to be as pious as a political convention 


or a State legislature! 


THE AMERICAN. 


There is a growing demand that the formation of character, | 


rather than of intellect merely, shall be the goal of the schools’ 
work. 
without the background of the infinite, produces little effect on 
character. Those who believe that religion is the monopoly of 
the churches, naturally favor parochial schools, or give the prob- 
lem up as hopeless. The average American, however, always has 
held that the State has its share in religion, and that it can steer 
clear of sectarianism in recognizing that ‘‘a tolerant Christianity 
is 2 part of the common law.’’ Some of the States go still further, 
notably Pennsylvania, which is not tolerant of what is avowedly 
anti-Christian, declaring bequests for such purposes invalid, and 
requiring the reading of the Christian scriptures in every school. 
But even in these States, the general prevalence of secularist 
theories of education has affected the practice of the schools, and 
has resulted in reducing the recognition of religion to the minimum 
of legal requirement. And some of our Jewish citizens resent the 


Along with this is a conviction that ethical teaching, | 


appearance of anything Christian in school practice or teaching as | 


“‘sectarian,’’ in disregard of the Commonwealth's avowal of its 
own position. To turn the tide the other way is the best defence 


we can furnish to the public school system against the spread of a | 


purely parochial system controlled by the several churches. 


IN our own city the reform of the school system calls for 
some sweeping changes. ‘The first of these is the abolition of the 
local boards of control, and the transfer of their powers to the 
Board of Education. It is unpleasant to have to admit that the 
only remnant of local self-government which survived the consol- 
idation of the City, has proved itself a nuisance. These boards 
select the less fit teachers whose families have local influence in 
the ward, and keep them in the schools after the clearest proof of 
their incompetency and their unfaithfulness. They put them 
selves in the way of improvements demanded by Supt. Brooks and 
his staff, and sanctioned by the Board of Education. The New 
York Legislature has just passed a law to abolish local boards in 
New York city, and to centralize authority. Our Legislature has 
been urged again and again to do this, but the politicians have 
been too much for the friends of the schools. 

Another demand is for a careful revising of the course of 
study in the lower schools, with some reference to the real needs 
of the children. As the curriculum of schools generally has 
grown up in a rather hap-hazard fashion, its revision is always in 
order, if it be done in the light of sound principles. But to 
set out to exclude from the school whatever the child may be as- 
sumed to have no direct use for in its later life, is to reduce 
education to a shallow and utilitarian type, which tends to develop 
neither mind nor character. Our schools in both city and 
country need more teaching about the things the children have 
under their eyes—the geology, the flora, the fauna, the social and 
industrial conditions, and the special history of their own neigh- 
borhood. 
commercial arithmetic and in school geography. 


SPAIN at last puts on a conciliatory air towards Cuba. Our 
attitude, and possibly the friendly expostulations our President is 


said to have sent, have influenced her in this. She is willing that 





| 


Far too much time is spent in absurd problems of | 


Cuba shall have a general redress of grievances, and even some | 


sort of Home Rule. But her insurgents must give up the 
struggle, and they must not expect Spain to allow their interfer- 
ence with the tariff, by which the commerce of the Island has 
been secured to the mother country 

This programme does not satisfy the Cubans. They know 
that it never would have been offered, unless Spain had 


| 
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begun to feel the sirains of the struggle very severely, nor 
have they any desire for a Home Rule, which would: leave 
their interests at the mercy of the Spanish Cortes. Not 
only the actual insurgents but the Liberals generally reject 
the plan; and they showed their hostility by their abstention in 
the late elections. The choice of the Cuban member of the Span- 
ish Cortes was left by default to the Conservatives, the rest of the 
people even in the sea coast towns refusing to regard that as their 
legislature. 

Meanwhile Gen. Weyler, continues to announce brilliant 
victories over the insurgents, such as should suffice to end the war 
in a week, or ten days at the outside. Yet the war does not end. 
He admits that he is shooting his insurgent prisoners, as fast as he 
can go through the form of a court martial. 


THE ‘‘ Creditor Nation,’ as Mr. Gladstone called England, 
is fairly prosperous. The continuance of the gold standard policy 
throughout the civilized world brings fish of all kinds to her nets. 
She has a rising revenue and a handsome surplus, and is discuss- 
ing what she had best do with it. She does not mean to spend it 
on her war for the conquest of the Soudan. That Egypt isto pay 
for, not because England means to restore her old boundaries 
before evacuating the country, but because England does not 
mean to evacuate Egypt at all, and intends to carry her line of 
occupation in Africa southward through Nyanaland to Cape Col- 
ony, skirting the Italian and German possessions, which lie along 
the eastern shore of the continent. 

Two home expenses are to be met by the surplus. The first 
is the relief of local taxation on English land. This form of 
wealth has contributed little or nothing to the national treasury, 
since it was relieved from taxation by the Restoration Parliament. 
It has, however, to pay for keeping up the roads, relieving the 
poor, and similar outlays, which the County Councils control. 
The English landowner and farmer having been all but ruined 
by Free Trade and the gold standard, is staggering under this 
burden of the rates. He wants protection, which would enable 
him to carry on his industry under conditions favorable to pros- 
perity. This the Tories have not the courage to propose, although 
they are not opposed to it on principle. So they propose to pay 
a big slice of his local taxation instead 

The Liberals are angry enough at this, but still more angry 
at the other proposal of the Tories, which is to give the church 
school a large share of the national revenue, so that they may 
compete on more equal terms with the Board School. The Tories 
say the latter are best kept up and pay the largest salaries, because 
they can draw on the public purse by levying heavy school rates. 
This power is now to be taken from them and vested in the 
County Councils, while the general control of the schools of each 
district is to be given to a joint committee of the Board and the 
County Councils. 

To this the teachers object as putting education into the 
control of a body chosen for other purposes and with reference to 
other questions, and they also object to the weakening of the 
authority of the Educational Department in London, by giving 
this joint body power to modify the general system to adapt it to 
local needs. They declare that the change represents a great 
check to the advance of the public school system, which now 
provides for a majority of the children of the kingdom. The 
Liberals are using their opposition against the bill, and they may 
succeed in carrying important amendments. But it is to be hoped 
that they will not succeed in maintaining the highly centralized 
rigidity of the Act of 1870, with its ‘‘ payment by results’? and 
its ceaseless examinings. These have takeu all heart and indi- 
viduality out of the wo k of all really good teachers—reduced 
them to virtual machines. 


THE debate in the German Reichstag on duelling shows how 
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slowly the modern ideas of social responsibility penetrate some 
countries and classes. Duelling is essentially aristocratic. It 
rests on the assumption that it is necessary to maintain in one 
grade of society a specially sensitive sense of honor, and that the 
general laws against manslaughter are to be suspended in defer- 
ence to this. At the same time it is a reminiscence of those 
times in which private warfare prevailed, and every man defended 
his own life. The ideas of equality before the law and of the 
abolition of class privileges which the French Revolution made 
current, have done much to abolish the bad practice. Germany, 
however, or rather the nobility of the country, including every 
one who has the right to put ‘‘von’’ before his family name, 
holds fast to the privilege of killing each other for merely tech- 
nical offences against the social code. Even the Emperor has not 
been able to put a stop to what he thinks the extravagances of the 
code, as was shown in a recent case. Unfortunately, he and his 
advisers are prepared only for half-way reforms of the evil. They 
think it necessary to keep up the military spirit in the army, and 
so they will not lay the axe to the root, while they are willing to 
prune off the branches. To punish the duel as an ordinary 
murder in every case is the only real remedy, and this German 
traditions make impossible as yet. 

This glimpse into the social ideas of the upper classes in 
Germany, and some recent disclosures of the intolerable severities 
practiced by German officials in Africa, help us to understand 
why the German people prefer to colonize under some other gov- 
ernment than their own. They seek the Argentine Republic or 
the United States, in preference to the new German possessions 
beyond seas. 


THE uprising of the Matabeles, even if it should not develop 
into a general insurrection in South Africa, promises England an 
abundance of trouble. It is the fruit of the grasping policy of the 
South African Company, whose agents have been seizing the 
cattle of the natives, refusing even to define how many of these 
are to be left to the tribes. Besides this there have been many 
acts of personal outrage perpetrated by the whites; and few of 
these have been looked after. A company, whose chief end is its 
dividends, cannot be put in trust with the lives and fortunes of 
millions of dependent peoples. The trouble is all the graver as 
the Matabeles, like the Abyssinians, have furnished themselves 
with fairly good breech‘loaders since they last encountered the 
English, and are showing that they know how to use them. 
They also show some discipline, in that they have not begun the 
uprising, in the usual savage fashion, with a general massacre of 
the white men. 

It remains to be seen whether they have a leader capable of 
handling them in such a contest as this with English troops, and 
of making use of the natural advantages their country affords. 


AN HONEST DOLLAR. 


HAT is an honest dollar? The gold contractionists who see 
their profit in falling prices and in the increased purchas- 

ing power of the gold they own and due them from their debtors, 
tell us that the dollar based on gold is the only honest 
dollar, and that gold is the only honest measure of value. 
3ut what is the test of an honest dollar? We are told by 
the gold contractionists that no dollar is honest that will not 
stand the test of fire without losing a part of its value, and that 
any coin that is worth less after being melted down than it was 
before, when it bore the stamp of the government, is dishonest. 
The gold dollar they tell us is honest because it will successfully 
stand this test, because it is worth just as much after being melted 
down as before, and because it is worth its face value in gold. On 
the other hand they tell us the silver dollar is dishonest, because 
if subjected to the fire test and melted down it loses half its value. 
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Our mints are open to the free coinage of gold; they 
are closed to silver. ‘The government undertakes to coin, free 
of charge and without limit, all gold bullion offered at the 
mints into gold coin of full debt paying power, but to the owner 
of silver bullion this privilege of mintage is denied. Allexpenses 
of converting gold bullion into coin being borne by the govern- 
ment, gold bullion is of necessity the exact equivalent of gold coin, 
and as gold coin and bullion are thus made, by the fiat of law, 
interconvertible, to say that the gold dollar is worth its face value 
is no more nor less than to say that 23.22 grains of gold are worth 
23.22 grains of gold, and has no more meaning than to say a 
bushel of wheat is worth a bushel of wheat. Moreover if the fire 
test is the test of honest money we will find in some countries 
that silver is the honest money while gold is the dishonest. ‘Thus 
the Mexican silver dollar is worth its face value and does not lose 
any of its value by being melted down. Consequently according 
to the test of the gold contractionists silver is dishonest in the 
United States and at the same time honest in Mexico. 

The true test of an honest dollar is its purchasing power and 
that dollar, and only that dollar, is honest that does exact justice 
between creditor and debtor. The gold monometallists harp on 
the injustice of a depreciated dollar but they ignore the injuries 
inflicted by an appreciating dollar. They tell us a depreciated 
dollar defrauds the creditor, but just as a depreciated dollar 
defrauds the creditor an appreciating dollar defrauds the debtor, 
and it is not one whit worse to defraud the creditor by obliging 
him to accept a depreciated dollar from his debtor than to defraud 
the debtor by obliging him to pay in a dollar made artificially 
scarce and dear. 

An appreciating dollar works injustice to the debtor just 
as a depreciating dollar works injustice to the creditor, but 
an appreciating dollar is many fold more injurious to trade 
and industry, for while the depreciating dollar taxes the 
creditor for the benefit of the debtor the appreciating dollar 
takes from the debtor, from producers in general and the indus- 
trious classes and gives to the creditor classes, the drones of 
society, a larger and larger share of the products of labor which of 
necessity discourages industry. Under a depreciating standard 
the recompense of the producer becomes greater and greater, the 
creditor classes receive a smaller and smaller portion of the prod- 
ucts of labor, the profits of industry increase, and consequently 
production is encouraged and trade ard industry stimulated. But 
under an appreciating standard the recompense of labor becomes 
smaller and smaller and the share of the products of labor 
absorbed by the creditor larger, which tetids to discourage indus- 
try and stifle enterprise. 

And since 1873 we have experienced the evils and the 
benumbing effects on trade and industry of an appreciating 
standard. Prices have fallen almost uninterruptedly, the posses- 
sor of the gold dollar has been enabled to command a greater and 
greater quantity of the products of the labor of others, and as 
gold has appreciated as shown by the fall in prices, a fall unbroken 
save during the years 1880-1882 following the passage of the 
Bland Act, the burdens of our producing classes have increased 
and misery and distress have of late years become general. And 
it is this gold dollar that has been constantly appreciating, thus 
increasing the burdens of the producing classes and putting a 
larger and larger share of the products of labor in the hands of the 
creditor classes, that is dubbed an ‘‘ honest dollar.’’ 


The gold contractionists decry the silver dollar as a depre- 
ciated and dishonest dollar, and they speak of the depreciation of 
silver as having made silver unfit for use as standard money. 
But it is not so much to any depreciation in silver but to the great 
appreciation in gold that the divergence in the value of gold and 
silver since 1873 has been due. In silver-using countries the 
purchasing power of silver is as great to-day as before silver was 
demonetized ; the purchasing power of gold is twice as great. In 
the United States, as shown by the table given below, the purchas- 
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ing power of the ounce of silver is about 15 per cent. less to-day 
than in 1873 while the purchasing power of gold has increased 
over 62 per cent. ‘Thus we find that even in the United States, 
silver, discredited as it has been, has been during the past twenty- 
three years a much more reliable standard of value than gold. It 
shows that while silver has depreciated 15 per cent. gold has 
appreciated 62 per cent., and a dollar that has appreciated 62 per 
cent. in twenty-three years, or an average appreciation of nearly 
3 per cent. annually, can not be regarded as an honest measure of 
value. 

In the following table, compiled for the years 1873 to 1890, 
from the Senate Report on Prices covering the movement of 
223 commodities, and from 1891 to date, from tables prepared for 
THE AMERICAN and based on the market quotations of roo staple 
commodities as reported in Bradstreets, we have recorded by aid 
of index numbers, (1) the fall of prices in general as measured 
in gold, (2) the appreciation of gold as shown by its increased 
purchasing power of commodities in general, (3) the fall in the 
gold price of silver, and (4) the purchasing power of silver. 


TABLE OF INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING : 


(1) The fall in (2) The purchas- (3) The fall in (4) The purchas- 
gold prices. ing powerof thegoldprice ing power of 


gold. of silver. silver. 

1974, . . 10K 100. 100, 100. 
S74, + «°° 97.07 102.18 95.04 100.17 
S75, « « 9208 107.50 . « @§.53 102.78 
1876, . . 85.91 116.41 . . 89.01 103.61 
1877, . . 85.57 116.56 . . 92.50 108.10 
ISS, « . S300 129.12... « GHIS 108.39 
370, FOS 126.30 . . 86.52 109.27 
1S8o0, 57.62 114.33. . S21 100.67 
1SS1, 56.64 115.42 . . 87.68 101.20 
1882, . $8.94 112.44 . . 87.52 98.40 
1o3.- . . S680 . . Bigeom . . S§:§2 98.42 
Ios, « « OFAD « « FRA 2. «§ CHG. « Kae 
Ison. «= « 923 . . BSR . « SHON ... ToRSS 
100, = «4 ‘72. . 2a76 76.63 . . I01.74 
Isoy, « ~ 95.54 133.08 75-30 . . 100.29 
iSa0, « . 972% « ~ Fagg (ci oe eo 
IDO os PES st oS 1904 . « a5 
1890, 75.66 132.17 50.60 . . 106.53 
Jan. I, i891, . . 75-53 132:32 $0.41. . 106.40 
Apr. 1,1891, . . 77.06 129.78 75:79 - + 98.35 
July 1, 1591, 74.28 134.65 78.96 106.30 
Oct. 1, 1SgI, 71.55 139.61 75-12 . . 304.905 
Jan. 1, 1897, « . 70.37 142.10 73.19 . . 104.01 
Apr. 1,1892, . . 70.19 . . 142.45 67.41 96.04 
July 3, 1892, . . 7JO:E7 . . 34mg 67.80 . . 096.62 
Oct. 1, 1892, 71.42 141.37 64.14 $9.81 
Jan. I, 1593, 74.35 134.45 63.94 55.96 
Apr. 1, 1893, - - 75:39 - - 132.65 COSe  . $5.33 
July I, 1893, . a 70.55 : - 141.69 50.63. A 50.24 
Oct. 1; 1505, - « O6.10 . . 344.72 S7.50 « « 53.34 
Jan. 1, 608; . + ©8820 . . FISLOF 52.97 . -« 50.02 
Apr. 1, 1894, . . 64.01 156.22 ATST « » “Fie 
July 1, 1894, . . 63.78 156.75 AR75 « 76.40 
Oct. I, 1004, . « 62.56 159.79 49.09 . . 79.40 
Jan. 1, 1895, . . 60.26 165.94 15.94 76.24 
Apr. 1, 1895, - . 62.42 160.21 52.00 . . $3.31 
July 1, 1895, . . 65.03 153-77 51.43 79.09 
Oct. 1, 1895, 64.15 155.89 51.71 50.45 
Jan. I, 1896, 64.46 155.14 51.43 79.79 
Apr. 1, 1896, 61.43 162.75 52.58 55.59 


A glance at the above table will show that the purchasing 
power of $61.43 in gold on April rst, last, was as great as the 
purchasing power of $1oo in gold in 1873, a fall in average prices 
of 38.57 per cent., or equivalent to an appreciation of gold of 62.78 
per cent.; 7. ¢., that $1oo in gold to-day will purchase as much 
of commodities in general as $162.78 in gold in 1873. <A glance 
at the third column will show that $52.58 in gold will buy as 
much of silver bullion as $100 in 1873, but the fallin gold prices 
has been so great that the purchasing power of silver has fallen 
but 14.41 per cent. 

A study of prices in both silver and gold-using countries 
since the demonetization of silver cannot fail to make clear that it 
is gold that has appreciated, not silver that has depreciated. In 
silver-using countries silver as measured by its purchasing power 
has not depreciated at all, and gold measured in the same way 
has appreciated one hundred per cent. In the United States the 
purchasing power of gold measured in staple agricultural products 
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has doubled while the purchasing power of silver is as great as 
ever. Some articles of manufacture in the United States have 
not fallen so far as silver, and this has resulted in stimulating 
exports of manufactured goods from China and Japan to America, 
the inevitable result of which must be to depress prices of such 
manufactured goods until prices for such goods have fallen equally 
with the fall in the gold price of silver. But taking all commod- 
ities together, as in the above table, we find that gold in the 
United States has appreciated over sixty-two per cent., while sil- 
ver has depreciated less than fifteen per cent. 

Such being the facts, which are indisputable, there is no 
ground for the assertion that the gold dollar is the only honest 
dollar, and the gold standard the only honest measure of value. 
On the contrary, gold, since divorced from silver, has proven any- 
thing but a stable standard, anything but a fixed, anything but 
an honest measure of value. 


OUR TRADE WITH GOLD STANDARD COUNTRIES. 


FoR the surplus products of our labor, for the wheat, the corn, 

the pork, the beef, the cotton, the petroleum, etc., that we 
have produced year after year in excess of the demands for domes- 
tic consumption, we have found for the greater part, a market in 
the gold-standard countries of Europe. Indeed, of our total 
exports which for the past ten years have averaged in value to 
over $800,000,000 annually, the gold-using countries of Europe 
have taken upwards of eighty per cent., while Great Britain alone 
has taken nearly fifty per cent. of the whole. 

Of our total exports seventy-five per cent. consist of agricul- 
tural products and of the remainder a considerable portion is made 
up of petroleum and other mineral and raw products, so that 
exports of manufactured articles cut a comparatively unimportant 
figure. It is on the products of our farms that we have to chiefly 
rely in settling old debts and paying for what we buy abroad. 
Our exports to Europe consist, almost entirely, of wheat and 
wheat flour, corn, pork, beef and other food products, cotton and 
petroleum. Much of what we send abroad is sent in payment ot 
interest on old debts, in settlement of freight charges due foreign 
For 
the remainder our foreign customers pay directly or indirectly 
with manufactured goods. 


shipowners and to cover the expenses of Americans abroad. 


Our exports to Europe consisting of food products and raw 
materials, have footed up to over $600,000,000 annually during 
the past few years, and of this Great Britain has taken two-thirds 
Our exports to the Continent of 
Europe are approximately balanced by imports, chiefly of manu- 
factured goods. But not so with Great Britain. 
sent Great Britain produce to the value of $3 
siderable falling off in value, though not in quantity, over pre- 
vious years, while our imports from Great Britain amounted to 
but $159,083,243. Thus, last year, there was a balance in our 
favor in our merchandise trade with Great Britain of nearly $230,- 


or upwards of $400,000,000. 


Last year we 
87,125,458, a con- 


000,000, while during the past ten years this balance in our favor 
has averaged $240,000,000. 

Such being the case, the question arises how does Great 
Britain offset this balance? pay for 
this large excess of what she buys from us over what she sells 


to us? 


How does she manage to 


She does so in several ways and as large as this merchandise 
balance in our favor has been, and is, it has proven insufficient to 
meet the payments we have to make in London, other than those 
arising from purchases of goods of British manufacture, with the 
result that year after year we have run further and further into 
debt. To the British creditor classes we are largely indebted, 
and to meet interest charges on our foreign debt we must send 
abroad yearly large sums in gold or merchandise in excess 
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of what we buy, unless, indeed, as to a considerable extent has 
been the case, our foreign creditors see fit to invest the interest as 
it falls due on our indebtedness, in American securities. Besides 
we must either send merchandise or gold to London, or borrow, 
to cover the expenses of Americans travelling and living abroad, 
and also, having no merchant marine of our own, we must pay 
foreigners for the use of their ships, in fact for the loan of their 
capital invested in ships and the services of their seamen, in our 
foreign carrying trade. These three items, interest, expenses of 
Americans abroad and freights due foreign shippers mount up to 
more than sufficient to offset the value of our exports to Great 
Britain in excess of our imports. 


But there are other and large charges against these exports, 
and soit is that we have found it not only impossible to reduce our 
foreign indebtedness, but we have been obliged to run further and 
further into debt. From the West Indian Islands and Brazil, as 
well as British India, the East Indies, China and Japan, we import 
largely in excess of our exports to those countries—to an amount 
of nearly $200,000,000 yearly. And for the sugar and coffee and 
silks and teas and spices which go to make up a great part of this 
balance we must pay. To the above countries Great Britain 
exports largely of manufactured goods, and it is indirectly with 
these goods of British manufacture, made with American cotton 
and by British workmen fed with American wheat, that we pay 
for our imports from South America, the West and East Indies, 
China and Japan. Thus we find a triangular trade between 
America, Great Britain and those countries ; British ships sailing 
with goods from British ports to ports in South America and the 
Orient, thence sailing to American ports with coffee, silks, teas 
and spices, and finally returning to Great Britain laden with 
American cotton and food products. 

It can hardly be said that the course of our foreign trade— 
the exchange of American foodstuffs and cotton for European 
manufactures, and the complicated exchange of American prod- 
ucts for British manufactures with which, in turn, to pay for 
purchases of teas and silks and coffee and spices and other tropi- 
cal products—is an economical exchange of our surplus products 
for the surplus products of others. Indeed, it is wasteful and 
burdensome in the extreme, for it is indisputable that the farmer 
would be infinitely better off if he had a home market for the 
whole of his product, and was not obliged, as now, to seek a 
market abroad for a large portion of his crops. The long distance 
exchange of foodstuffs and cotton for manufactured articles is 
wasteful and greatly reduces the recompense which the farmer 
receives for his labor on the one hand and the factory-hand on 
the other. 

The cost of sending a bushel of wheat from the Minnesota 
wheat fields to London is about 30 cents. So we find the British 
consumer paying over 70 cents for a bushel of wheat, while the Min- 
nesota farmer gets but go cents. In other words transportation 
charges, commissions, etc., have added 75 per cent. to the cost of 
wheat to the British consumer over the price received by the Minne- 
sota farmer. Consequently,the British factory-hand is obliged to pay 
75 per cent. more for his bread than the wage-earner in a factory 
located near the Minnesota wheat fields. So, to the real cost of 
the goods manufactured in England and sent here in exchange 
for our products must be added the cost of transpor.ing the cotton 
and other raw materials of manufacture and of the food eaten by 
the factory operator of Great Britain, from America and 
elsewhere. 

Consequently, the British factory hand is ground down, and 
he is obliged to put up with poorer wages, poorer lodgings and 
inferior and less food than the wage-earner in the American 
factory, located nearer the wheat and cotton fields. An exchange 
of products is indisputably wasteful that necessitates a tax or an 
enhancement of the price paid by the consumer of wheat of 75 
per cent. over the price received by the wheat raiser, while for 
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the manufactured goods the wheat raiser receives in return he is 
obliged to pay 50 per cent. more than the price received by the 
manufacturer, owing to his distance from the factory and the 
accumulation of transportation and other charges. Yet such is 
the waste that is entailed in exchanging the wheat of Minnesota 
for the manufactures of Great Britain. 


This waste of energy in transportation from Minnesota to the 
seaboard and across the ocean and the employment of numerous 
middlemen, whose services cannot be dispensed with when the con- 
sumer and producer are thus widely separated,is equivalent to a tax 
on production equal to the enhanced price of the wheat paid by the 
British consumer over the price received by the Minnesota farmer 
on the one hand, and on the other hand to the enhanced price for 
manufactured goods imported from Great Britain, paid by the 
Minnesota farmer over the price received by the British manufac- 
turer. And paying for the products we buy from the countries to 
the south of us—by sending wheat and cotton, etc., to England 
and thence manufactured goods in payment—is equally wasteful. 
It may be urged that if this exchange of products was not advan- 
tageous, it would not be carried on; but artificial causes force 
trade into unnatural and wasteful channels. 

We are not growing rich from our foreign trade. Indeed, the 
export of agricultural and other products at present low prices 
is ruinous, especially as the prices received for the products we 
export have fallen much farther than the prices paid for our 
imports. Yet anything that would disturb this trade the gold- 
monometallists look upon as destructive. Reminding us that we 
find in gold standard countries a market for the greater part of 
our surplus agricultural products, they tell us that it would be 
folly to attempt to restore bimetallism, as it would upset our trade 
with gold standard countries and jeopardize the market for our 
agricultural products. 

It is indeed true that we find a market in Europe, and Great 
Britain especially, for much of our agricultural products; but we 
are obliged to meet in those markets the ruinous competition with 
the producers of silver-using countries, enjoying, in the shape of 
a premium on go'd, a bounty of 100 per cent. on all their exports 
to gold-using countries, with the result that they have been 
enabled, as silver has fallen, to cut prices, so that now, that silver 
has fallen, as measured in gold, nearly 50 per cent., our farmers 
have been obliged to cut prices in half to find a market. It is 
thus we find a market in Europe for our surplus agricultural pro- 
ducts under the gold standard. 

And how would the opening of our mints to silver, leading to 
an increased demand for silver and a decreased demand for gold, 
resulting in turn, in an advance in the price of silver as measured 
by gold and causing the removal of the bounty which our silver 
using competitors now enjoy, result in curtailing our markets for 
agricultural products? Far from curtailing the market, the restor- 
ation on our part of bimetallism by opening the mints to silver 
would give our farmers a greater and greater control over the 
market, and the demand for our products wonld increase and 
prices rise just as silver advanced and our silver competitors were 
deprived of the bounty they now enjoy and consequently would 
find it no longer profitable to offer their produce for a gold price 
which, though enhanced, would yield them less in silver than at 
present. 

The truth is, under gold monometallism, our foreign trade is 
impoverishing us and nothing will enable us to pay our foreign 
indebtedness save a return to bimetallism, for it is with com- 
modities we must pay our foreign indebtedness and an export ofa 
sufficient volume of produce to do so at present low prices is quite 
impossible. We must get better prices for the products we send 
in payment of our debts, and to get better prices we must return to 
bimetallism, for only by so doing can we check the appreciation of 
gold and take away from our silver competitors the bounty which 
at present enables them to depress prices. 
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PROTECTING OUR COMPETITORS. 


i jamie we look upon as a fall in the price of silver, the China- | 


man looks upon as an appreciation of gold. And this is 
only natural for, to the Chinaman, the value of the tael which is 
based on silver has not declined with the depreciation in the gold 
value of silver, and with the tael ( Haikwan ) which to-day is 
worth but 81 cents in gold the Chinaman can purchase as great a 
quantity of Chinese staple commodities in general as he could with 
the same tael in 1873-4 when it was worth $1.61 in gold. 

To the Chinaman, the tael, worth to day but 81 cents in gold 
is worth just as much as the tael worth $1.61 in gold in 1873-4, 
and he is willing to part with just as much of his labor and of the 
products of his labor for the tael to-day as he was for the tael 
worth nearly twice as much in gold twenty-three years ago. 

The Chinaman looks upon his standard of value as fixed and 
invariable just as we are prone to regard gold as an unchangeable 
measure of value, and while we speak of silver as worth but half 
as much as it was in 1873, the Chinaman regards 
twice as much. Consequently the Chinaman is 
only half as much in gold for goods of British and American 
manufacture as he was in 1873. Anything over half the price 
asked for articlesof European and American manufacture by the 
British or other merchant, he regards, and rightly, as an increase 
of price. The tael costing the Chinaman just as much exertion to 
obtain as ever, he naturally hesitates to pay the enhanced price, 
and as the cost of the materials for manufactnre in China is the 
same as ever, and the cost of labor no greater, he is attracted by 
the enhanced price, holding out to him the prospect of large 
profit, to enter into the manufacture for himself of the goods he 
has been in the habit of buying from abroad. 

The cost of manufacturing in gold standard countries, in 
England, in Germany, in America, has not fallen equally with the 
fall in the gold price of silver, and consequeutly manufacturers, 
although asking considerably less in gold for what they send to 
China for sale are obliged to ask more in silver. And this en- 
hancement of price acts as a protective tariff, an iron-bound 
automatic protective tariff around all silver using countries against 
gold using countries. Our manufacturers, like the manufacturers 
in all gold using countries, have to provide for the payment of cer- 
tain fixed charges, of rents, taxes, interest, for the satisfaction of 
which they must part with a greater and greater quantity of pro- 
duce as prices fall. Then too, any attempt on the part of 
manufacturers in gold using countries to cheapen production by 
reducing wages is strenuously and properly resisted by the wage 
earners, for, as retail prices, at which the earner spends his wages, 
are the last to fall, any reduction in wages at all commensurate 
with the fall in wholesale prices means a lower plane of living and 
increased hardship, if not actual suffering. 

For these and other reasons the manufacturers in gold-using 
countries have found it absolutely impossible to reduce prices pro- 
portionately with the fall in silver. To some extent, indeed, they 
have reduced gold prices; but, to realize a pound sterling, they 
are obliged to sell goods in China to the value of six taels, where 
they had to sell goods of the value of but three taels in 1873. 
And six taels, or even four and a half taels, the Chinaman will 
not pay. So he has taken to manufacturing for himself, encour- 
aged by the protection that the gold standard countries, by their 
suicidal policy in discarding silver, have held out to him. Under 
the disadvantages imposed by the gold standard, the white man is 
finding it more and more difficult to successfully compete with 
the yellow man and the white dollar. 

We are told that this competition is mythical and of the dim 
future. It is not so. It is of the present, and we have already 
to meet it. Of serious import to all gold-using countries are the 
warnings contained in the following quotations from the annual 
report, January 27th last, of the Shanghai Branch of the China 
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Asscciation, composed of the leading British merchants of Shang- 
hai: 


‘*No doubt can possibly exist as to the importance to Great 
Britain of the course of events in the far East generally and China 
in particular, of the next two or three years. The entire aspect 
of affairs changes with startling rapidity; . . . China and Japan, 
from being consumers of British manufactures, have within the 
last few years, consequent upon the enormous advantages con- 
ferred upon them by the efforts of Europe and America to sustain 
gold monometallism, been converted into manufacturing nations 
with illimitable millions of skillful operatives, which the continu- 
ance, for a few years only, of the bonus springing from the diver- 
gences between the moneys of the East and West, will develop 
speedily into the most prolific productive and manufacturing com- 
petition ever known to the world. The conditions of trade are 
changing to such an extent that the next revision of the tariff in 
China will certainly tend to the protection of native industries, 
newly born, and the exclusion of foreign competitive productions. 
Nor wil! British merchants in China oppose a revision of the tariff 
calculated to benefit themselves by excluding even the products 
of their own country from competiti n with manufactures pro- 
duced on the spot by themselves. The evil formerly deplored— 
the appreciation of gold —has been turned to their own advan- 
tage, and British residents in China now find their best interests 
bound up with a continuation of the lowest gold price that silver 
has attained. They realize the fact that their efforts to preserve 
to Great Britain the large and steadily expanding trade, the 
result of half a century's labor, bid fair to be frustrated; and they 
see that in the near future the interests of West and East must 
surely, if slowly, diverge until they become entirely distinct 
One of the worst misfortunes that could befall the new British 
interests in China is a material improvement in the gold price of 
silver; while, the only hope of the British manufacturer is in that 
improvement. 

‘‘When the Japanese Government stipulated for the with- 
drawal of all restrictions upon the importation of machinery and 
the establishment of manufactures, four companies under foreign 
control were organized in Shanghai alone, in a few weeks, with 
capital aggregating 3,800,000 taels, or £570,000 sterling ; while 
a much larger sum has been invested in purely Chinese undertak- 
ings of the same class, with many more in contemplation in 
various parts of China, and Japanese capital is flowing in for 
investment in the same industries; and as the success oi these 
undertakings is demonstrated, others will come to the front. The 
danger to these new industries is depreciation of gold. Should 
silver rise in gold terms foreign competition will be easier and 
more certain ; there will be severe struggles and numerous fluc- 
tuations ; but industries of this character, once established, can- 
not be destroyed ; eventually they must be victorious. Those 
acquainted with the Chinese character are satisfied that an indus- 
try once securely founded amongst them, neither European, Indian 
nor Japanese competition can compel them to abandon their under- 
taking ; and how much stronger is the Chinese position when it 
is known that British capital is bound up with that of native man- 
ufacturers in China. 

‘* British manufacturers, merchants and shipowners will dis- 
cover that China, within the past few years one of their most 
important markets, can supply to a large and ever increasing 
extent her own requirements for cotton goods produced by fac- 
tories in which large sums of English capital are invested ; in 
addition to which the government, in want of money, seize the 
opportunity to levy increased import duties, which will really 
become retaliative duties upon imported foreign competitive man 
ufactures for the protection of native industry. With the loss of 
extensive markets for their manufactures, of the transactions 
which maintain the merchant or middleman, and of the vast carry- 
ing trade involved, all those in Great Britain concerned will then 
grasp the certainty that their correspondents and representatives 
in China, having acquired new interests, have withdrawn their 
allegiance to the old ; and instead of endeavoring to co-operate 
with their own people, have resolved to look henceforth to their 
own benefit only and to resist all attempts which may have 
a tendency to circumscribe the development of native industry 
in the success of which their own interests are so completely 
identified. 

‘*'The danger to China and Japan—-that is to their newly- 
born and growing industrial development—is the reversion of 
Western nations to bimetallism. The early restoration of silver 
would deal a severe blow at Oriental enterprise ; but only for a 
time. The manufacturing industries now established may receive 
temporary check ; temporary only because their permanence is 
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assured ; and the extensive Chinese market will in the near future 
be supplied by the product of the labor of the vast agricultural 
and operative population of the Empire. Within very few years 
the Chinese markets for English cotton goods will be supplied 
wholly by native works, to be followed in no long space of time 
by an invasion of the markets of Europe and America by the 
products of cheap labor which nothing short of absolute prohibi- 
tion of importation can prevent.’’ 


Will American manufacturers take heed of these warnings 
before it is too late? 


WOMAN'S WAYS. 


WILD rose drank of the morning dew, 
A A wild rose smiled at the morning sun, 
A wild rose dreamed the warm day through, 
A wild rose died when the day was done. 


And ever the rose was fair, was sweet, 
And ever the rose was shy; 

But roses’ life, like a dream, is fleet, 
And a rose in a day will die. 


It fell on a day that love once grew 
In the loam of the heart, like a rose; 

Like a rose, it smiled in the morning dew— 
Like a rose, it died at the sweet day’s close. 


And ever the love was fair, was sweet, 
And ever the love was shy; 

But the life of love, like a rose, is fleet, 
And a love in a day will die. 


These lines, of American origin and written nearly twenty 
years ago, have started on a fresh round through their recent 
republication in the London Zimes, in answer toa correspondent’s 
request: 


Here lies a poor woman who always was tired, 

She lived in a house where help was not hired. 

Her last words on earth were: ‘‘ Dear friends, I am going 
To where there’s no cooking, no washing, nor sewing ; 
But everything there is exact to my wishes, 

For where they don’t eat, there’s no washing up dishes. 
I'll be where loud anthems will always be ringing; 

But having no voice, I'll get quit of the singing. 

Don’t mourn for me now—don’t mourn for me never, 
I’m going to do nothing for ever and ever.”’ 


The cooking, washing and sewing are obsolete now, or nearly 
so; but women are just as tired as ever, and the plaint will have 
to be revised something like this, perhaps: 





Here lies a poor woman who always was busy; 

She lived under pressure that rendered her dizzy. 

She belonged to ten clubs, and read Browning by sight, 
Showed at luncheons and teas, and would vote if she might; 
She served on schogl boards with courage and zeal, 

She goifed and -he kodaked, and rode on a wheel. 

She read Tolstoi and Ibsen, knew microbes’by name, 
Approved of Delsarte, was a ‘* Daughter’’ and ‘* Dame;”’ 
Her children went in for the top education, 

Her husband went seaward for nervous prostration, 
One day, on her tablets she found an hour free— 

The shock was too great, and she died instantly. 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR 


A cure for falling hair is the following lotion : 
Tincture cantharides, one drachm. 
Oil of rosemary, one drachin. 
Elder flower water, eight ounces. 

Use daily, and brush the hair well at night. 


* OK 


For a flabby skin the following treatment is recommended : 
Never use hard water upon it; either preserve rain water for the 
purpose, or, if that is impossible, buy distilled water of a reliable 
druggist. Eat bread that is one day old and choose that which is 
made from whole meal. A little gluten made into a mush and 
eaten with rich milk is also said to help in rounding out the face 
and neck. 


Never needlessly expose the eyes to foreign particles, but 
when necessary, wear plain glasses or goggles. When experi- 
menting with chemicals, always turn the mouth of the tube or 
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bottle away from the face and eyes. Whenever an eye is injured 
severely, says the ‘‘ Hygienic Doctor,’’ place the patient immedi- 
ately in a dark room and under the care of a skilled physician, 
whose directions must be implicitly followed. The foreign bodies 
may be solids, as sand, cinders, hair, dirt, etc., lime, acids or 
alkalies. Don’t rub the eyes ; avoid sudden glares of light ; never 
look directly at the sun. To remove the solid particles from un- 
der the lids, it is sufficient to pull the lid away from the eye, and 
to wipe the body with a piece of moist paper, or the corner of the 
handkerchief ; if it is under the upper lid, grasp the lid firmly 
between the thumb and finger, lift it from the eyeball, draw it 
down over the lower lid, and then allow it to slide slowly back to 
its natural position. The foreign body will be scraped off on the 
lashes. The operation may be repeated several times. Or lift the 
lid from the eyeball, allow the tears to accumulate beneath the lid, 
and forcibly blow the nose. Or place in the eye a few grains of 
flaxseed, which, forming a mucilage, will promptly bring relief. 
Or place across the upper lid the point of a pencil or bodkin, and 
turn the lid back over it ; in this way the foreign particle is brought 
into distinct view, and can readily be wiped away. Lime and 
Roman cement are very destructive to the eyes, if permitted to 
remain any considerable time. Wash the eyes immediately with 
water, then with water containing vinegar or lemon-juice. For 
acids in the eyes, wash with water containing a little ammonia or 
baking-soda. For alkalies, wash with water containing vinegar 
or lemon-juice. 
*,x* 
* 

The cocoanut has been used as a vermifuge in India for gen- 
erations by the beef eaters of the country, and is so well known 
there as a means of expelling the flat worm that we cannot under- 
stand why the information of that fact has not reached us before. 
When properly and intelligently administered the cocoanut is 
equally efficacious with male fern oil, kousso, pomegranate root or 
turpentine, while it is as pleasant to the palate as they are offen- 
sive, and in no way injurious. 


AROUND THE FIRESIDE. 





ACH day when the glow of the sunset fades in the western sky, 
And the wee ones, tired of playing, go tripping lightly by, © 
I steal away from my husband, as he sits in the easy chair, 
And watch from the open doorway their faces fresh and fair. 
Alone in the dead old homestead, that once was full of life, 
Ringing with girlish laughter, echoing boyish strife, 
We two are waiting together, and oft as the shadows come, 
With tremulous voice he calls me: ‘It is night; are the children home?”’ 


‘Yes, love,’’ I answer him gently; ‘‘they’re all home long ago;”’ 
And I sing in my quivering treble a song so soft and low, 

Till the old man drops to slumber with his head upon his hand, 
And I tell to myself the number home in the better land — 

Home where never sorrow shall dim their eyes with tears, 

Where the smule of God is on them through all the summer years. 
I know—yet my arms are empty that fondly folded seven, — 

And the mother heart within me is almost starved for heaven. 


A breath, and the vision is lifted away on the wings of light, 

And again we two are together, and all alone in the night. 

They tell me his mind is failing, but I smile at idle fears— 

He is only back with the children, in the dear and peaceful years. 

And still, as the summer sunset fades away in the west, ‘ 

And the wee ones, tired of playing, go trooping home to rest, 

My husband calls from his corner, ‘“‘Say, love, have the children come?”’ 
And I answer, with eyes uplifted, ‘‘Yes, dear, they are all at home.” 


Mrs. M. E. Sangster. 
*, ok 
* 
The world is surely to ‘‘end up and bust up’’ in 1941, accord- 
ing to the teaching of the Saints of God, now in session at Grand 
Junction, Mich. Lots of people out there believe the Saints, too. 


* 


The Neue Blatt informs us that the term ‘‘honeymoon’’ was 
not suggested by the sweetness of that period of bliss, but origi- 
nated through a custom of the Germans of old, which compelled 
the newly wedded to drink nothing but mead made of honey 
during the 30 days following the marriage. 

The latest novelty in the paper world is a telegraph pole 
made of that very useful material. These poles are composed of 
paper pulp in which borax, tallow and other ingredients are mixed. 
This is cast in a mold in such a manner as to give it a hollow 
centre throughout its entire length, with a close fitting cap tarred 
on the top. These poles are said to be lighter and stronger than 
similar sized poles of wood, and to be unaffected by sun, rain or 
dampness, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





AMONG THE NEWSPAPER MEN AND THE MAGAZINE 


AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 


WRITERS, 


Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co., New York, are about to 
issue ‘‘ How to Buy a Horse: With Hints on Shoeing and Stable 
Management,’’ by Pelagius (T. F. Morgan); also, a new and 
charming Scotch novel, ‘‘ Robert Urquhart,’’ by Gabriel Setoun, 
author of ‘‘ Barncraig,’’ etc. They announce that the forthcoming 
volume in ‘‘ The Public Men of To-Day Series’’ will be ‘‘ Senor 
Castelar,’’ by David Hannay. They have in preparation a pop- 
ular biographical sketch of ‘‘ The Pope Leo XIII,”’ by Justin 
McCarthy, and also a second series of ‘‘ Wayside and Woodland 
Blossoms,’’ a handy pocket guide to British wild flowers, printed 
in natural colors, the first series of which proved so successful last 
season. ‘They are just issuing ‘‘ Lancashire Idylls,’’ by J. Mar- 
shall Mather, long a resident in charge of a parish in 2 most inter- 
esting part of the county, and whose intimate acquaintance with 
the rural life of his district has resulted in a delightful series of 
stories and sketches. 

* 2k 

The Interior, published at Fresno, California, although in its 
infancy, has begun to grow fat and prosperous. It is published 
mainly in the interests of the San Joaquin valley, and so well 
has it attended to that duty that the residents of that sec- 
tion show their appreciation of it in a manly and substan- 
tial way, by advertising and subscribing generously and liberally. 
The Interior owns its own printing plant, and is, typographically, 
both neat and tasteful in its make-up. 
the Pacific Coast. 


The Interior is a credit to 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers have just issued the third and 
fourth volumes of ‘‘ The Memoirs of Barras;’’ Max 
story, ‘‘A Gentleman’s Gentleman ; 
ate Remedies,’’ and Lloyd’s ‘‘ Wealth 
They have also published a ser‘es of light sketches of types of 
suburban entitled ‘‘ Out of illustrated by 
Rosina Emmet Sherwood. 


Pemberton’s 


Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘Desper- 
Against Commonwealth.’’ 


> 


residents, ‘Town,”’ 





F. Tennyson Neely, of New York, has ready for sale 
—A Story of Kentucky Feuds,’’ by Nanci Greene. 


‘* Nance 
It is issued 
in Neely’s Popular Library, and is a romance of love and vindi- 
cated honor that will interest every reader who has heard of the 
Blue Grass region and the tempestuous character of its one-time 
natives. 





On the 1st prox., Editor Wrench, who built up the 7Zzmes- 
Advertiser, of Brunswick, Ga., and made it a financial success, 
will begin the publication of 7he Evening Advertiser, of Bruns- 
wick, Ga. His devotion to the interests of the people of Bruns- 
wick during the yellow fever epidemic of 1893 and the subse- 
quent disastrous fire, which swept a greater part of that town out 
of existence, has made his name a household word amongst them. 
They love him and cherish him more than ever because he has 
been frozen out of the editorship of Zhe Times-Advertiser on 
account of his loyalty to the cause of the people as against the 
demands of the money power. He fs a capable and able journal- 
ist, fearless in the cause of truth and honor, and can be depended 

y The 
men and women of Brunswick appreciate him and will show it by 
their substantial support of his new venture. 


* 


on to make Zhe Evening Advertiser a conspicuous success. 


flarper's Weekly for the 25th inst. contains excellent por- 
traits of Gladstone and Cardinal Satolli, a continuation of Pit- 
kin’s important articles on the governing classes in Turkey, and 
an illustrated descriptive paper on Egypt and the Soudan, with 
reference to the present Anglo-Egyptian advance against the 
Dervishes, 
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In MWcClure’s Magazine for May there will be a number of 
good, strong, short stories, the continuation of the valuable Lin- 
coln papers, and an able article by the eminent surgeon, Dr. W. 
W. Keen, indicating the uses already possible, as well as those 
likely to become possible soon, of the Rontgen rays in the study 
and cure of human deformities, injuries and diseases. ‘This num- 
ber will also contain the second instalment of Anthony Hope’s 
new novel, ‘‘ Phroso,’’ a paper on Millet by Will H. Low, the 
artist, and a thrilling adventure in mountaineering by Garrett 
P. Serviss. 

The Mining Gazette, Idaho Springs, Colorado, issued a big 
supplement last week, in the shape of a trade number, which it 
aptly styled ‘‘A Key to Denver’s Manufactures and Business 
Houses.’’ As an evidence of the enterprise of Publisher Blair. 
it was an undoubted success. Its articles, descriptive and other- 
wise, were well written, properly illustrated, and as attractive to 
the general reader as they must be profitable to the Gazette's 
advertisers. 

4 am 

This week’s issue of Zhe Youth's Companion contains, among 
a host of charming stories, poems, and historical sketches, a most 
interesting article by Andrew Carnegie, on ‘‘ How I Served My 
Apprenticeship. He started in life, as many other successful men 
have done, without a penny, and has amassed a great fortune, 
which has been judiciously and liberally drawn upon for numerous 
public purposes designed to benefit his fellow-men. 

Harper's Magazine for May, opens with an article on ‘‘Mark 
Twain,’’ by his friend Rev. Joseph H. Twichell. 
interesting historical paper on ‘‘England and 
a ‘‘Chapter on the Life of Cyrus W. Field ;’’ 
English Crisis ;’’ an illustrated sketch of 
through inland waters bv canal boat from 


It contains an 

America in 1863 ;’’ 

an analysis of ‘“The 

a summer journey 

New York to Lake 

Champlain, a valuable paper on ‘‘ The Dashow Explorations,”’’ 
és 


} 
ana 


Tie German Struggle for Liberty,’’ treating of the battle 
of Leipsic and Napoleon’s retreat from Germany. There is also 
an abundance of fiction and delightful poems. 


The leading feature of Zhe New Bohemian, for April, is a 
comprehensive article by Eva Katharine Clapp on ‘‘ The Old and 
the New Bohemia.’’ brief 
history of its origin and development, deals particularly with the 


She defines Bohemianism, gives a 


Bohemian element of Chicago, and pays toving tribute to Martha 
Evarts Holden (‘‘ Amber’’), who was known as the ‘‘Queen of 
Bohemia.’’ 





The Woman's Journal, Boston, Mass., devoted to the inter- 
ests of women, educationally, industrially, politically and other- 
wise, is one of the best weeklies published in the Bay State. It 
is true to its special mission in every essential particular, and the 
women of the country should support it by their substantial sub 
scriptions and moral influence. 





The Elsie Sun, which shines weekly for everybody, not only 
in thriving Elsie, but throughout Michigan, has increased so rap- 
idly in its circulation that its advertisers now and again write to 
Proprietor Austin, enlarging their advertisements, 
results of former ones were so satisfactory.”’ 


* 


‘} . 
Decause 


And now we are told that our good friend, Mr. R. S. Thomp- 
son, the able and indefatigable editor of that staunch Prohibition 
paper, Zhe New Era, of Springfield, Ohio, is talked of as the 
He is 
among the ablest and most influential men in the Prohibition 


probable Prohibition candidate for President. Why not? 
ranks, and his selection would be as creditable to that party as 
it would be a judicious recognition of his unflinching loyalty to 
its principles and persistent battling for its interests, 
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BOERS AND ENGLISH. 
PART II. 


{Adapted from the French of M. Pierre Leroy Beaulieu by Wm. Struthers. ] 


UT Cape Colony’s Premier had seen, at any rate, that the 
Boers were still the essential element, the backbone, as the 
English say, of European colonization in South Africa; and in 
every way in its power the Chartered Company encouraged the 
30ers to settle in its territory northward of the Transvaal. For 
not only in the two republics, but likewise in Cape Colony and 
Natal, outside of the semi-tropical zone within which the English 
planters cultivate sugar and tea by imported Coolie labor, Dutch 
farmers constitute the great majority of the rural population. As 
agriculturists, they are second rate and shiftless; yet without 
them England would, after all, have found the entire territory 
lying north of the Orange river in the same state as the Chartered 
Company’s lands, that is to say, devastated by wars between sav- 
age tribes ; while, thanks to them, Johannesburg is not restricted 
to a diet of canned meats as are Buluwayo and Fort Salisbury, and 
food can be obtained there at reasonable prices. Boers make 
admirable pioneers, and they will no doubt largely contribute 
toward peopling Matabeleland and Mashonaland. 

Some of them have already ventured very far, even into 
Angola and German Southwest Africa; several hundred Boer 
families that, under the command of Louis du Plessis, had 
started in 1875 from the Transvaal, after losing many of their 
number in the Ngamiland marshes, at the end of seven years of 
wandering like that of the Israelites in the desert, reached the 
Portuguese possessions on the west coast, where they established 
themselves ; and subsequently not a few have gone to settle in the 
German colony. Could one but persuade some of these stalwart 
shepherds to make the three days’ voyage intervening between 
Delagoa Bay and Madagascar, and get them to establish them- 
selves on the lofty plateaux of that island, they would form an 
admirable race of acclimatized settlers. They are prolific; for 
the 27,000 whites found in Cape Colony when, ninety years ago, 
the English took possession of it, have to-day 300,000 descend- 
ants, comprising half the white population of South Africa. 

It is not unlikely that in a few decades they will again 
have a notable majority. There is no place in South Africa for a 
large immigration from Europe. All common labor in town as 
well as country, is performed by blacks, who, in the colonies and 
in the Boer republics, are four times more numerous than the 
whites, and still constitute almost the entire population of Mata- 
beleland and Mashonaland. They will doubtless come to following 
trades a little more elevated, especially such as require manual 
skill. Even in the Witwaterrand mines in the latter part of 1894, 
according to official reports, there were 42,000 blacks employed as 
against 6,500 whites—a ratio of six anda half to one. Emigra- 
tion to the cities will have to confine itself to skilled laborers, a 
relatively meagre outlet. As for the country, agriculture could 
be profitably developed; for at present it isso backward that butter 
has to be imported from Australia. But the land is above all a 
pastoral one, in consequence of the insufficient rainfall, except 
within a narrow strip along the coast or in irrigable localities ; the 
irregularity of the seasons and the frequent recurrences of the 
epizooty, especially as one gets farther north, among horses, 
cattle and even fowls, must always render small farming a risky 
business. Hence, under the resulting régime of extensive domains 
employing black labor, rural immigration, as well as urban immi- 
gration, will not be very considerable. 

Shall the Boers succeed in preserving their language? 
Though taught in the schools, it seems to be yielding at present 
In any event, however, it will offer resistance fora long time. It 
is dificult to say what will be the definite speech of a group of 
countries without ethnic unity. A tongue supposed to be dying 
out because spoken only by the inferior grades of the population 
may revive and suddenly obtain preponderance. Thus has it been 
with the Flemish in Belgium and the Czech in Bohemia ; while 
no more brilliant example can be cited than that of England, 
which for two hundred years seemed destined to speak French. 

It must be remarked further that the Dutch language is much 
more extensively used amongst the colored natives than the Eng- 
lish language, whereof the negroes, whether in towns or mining 
camps, understand only a few words. Dutch has even become 
the vernacular of the greater part of the people of mixed race, 
designated by the name of Cape boys. 

As to the international question of the independence of the 
Transvaal, the Pretoria convention of 1881, it is true, established 
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Great Britain’s suzerainty ; but that of London, which super- 
ceded it in 1884, makes no mention of such suzerainty. The 
article treating of the external relations of the Transvaal says 
simply as follows: ‘‘ The government of the Transvaal agrees not 
to conclude any treaty or engagement with any foreign nation 
other than the Orange Free State, nor with any native tribe east 
or west of the Republic, without the approval of the Queen’s 
government, it being understood that this approval shall be con- 
sidered as granted if, within a delay of six months from the 
signing of the treaty, her British Majesty does not make known 
that the said treaty is at variance with the interests of England or 
her colonies in South Africa.’’ 

It results clearly from the text that the Transvaal itself 
negotiates its own treaties; that it hasa right to have a diplomatic 
representative in foreign parts, and that England has only the right 
of veto It is not a protectorate, since the United Kingdom does 
not represent the Republic in its external relations. Much less 
still can there a comparison established between what the 
Transvaal is and what Ireland would be, <fter obtaining home 
rule, as Lord Salisbury recently asserted. The Transvaal is in- 
dependent, the very proclamation of the High Commissioner 
concerning Jameson’s invasion is thus worded : ‘‘ Whereasit is my 
desire to respect the independence of the South African Republic.’’ 
Any interference of England in the internal affairs of that State, 
any entrance of British troops upon its territory, would be a viola- 
tion of treaties which foreign powers would have the right to 
oppose. Itis, moreover, probable that no new attempt of the kind 
will occur. The firmness of Mr. Chamberlain in hauling up Dr. 
Jameson and his filibusters shows that the English government 
takes into consideration the disastrous consequences that, for 
South Africa, if not for Europe, would ensue from any further 
aggressiveness toward the Transvaal. 


THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. 


An April Shower. 


ROM the low-drooping, gray opacity 
F Of April skies the raindrops patter fast, 

And through their misty web I catch the blast 

Of midday whistles, there where Industry 

Grants brief release from her brisk tyranny, 
Letting the slaves of pen, or loom, or last 
Their care and toil a half hour from them cast 

And season meat with talk or revery. 


And all about mine ears a twittering 

Mingles its blitheness with the rain’s refrain, 
As if the leafless boughs were echoing 

The unheard symphony of wood and plain— 
The glad new life of flower, herb and wing, 

That numb in winter’s crypt so long have Jain. 


—William Struthers. 
* 4 * 


The words ‘‘pa’’ and ‘‘ma’’ used by children, are the 
accented syllables of longer words common to many tribes. Not 
only are they to be found in all the Caucasian languages, but they 
appear in Ceylon, and some have thought that the American 
Indian dialect shows unmistakable traces of them. It is believed 
by scientific linguists that the first words the average child learns 
to speak are apt to be among the oldest ever spoken by men of 


his race. 
* 2k 
Sandwich is one of the few English towns in which the cur- 
few is still rung. The custom was very nearly ended recently, 
as the people objected to the ringer’s ringing the bell at five 
o’clock in the morning, too. 


yk 


Apropos of Chairman Lowney's exception to THe AmErt- 
CAN’S exposure of adulterated candies, etc., the Detroit Szv tells 
its readers that ‘‘ the woman who lovesa stimulant has a new fad, 
or rather, two of them. They are brandy and ginger drops. 
Don’t say ‘stimulant’ in a derisive way, for it is only a short 
time ago that a young woman had to be sent home from the mat- 
inee at a well-known theatre, because of exhilaration resulting 
from a too free indulgence in brandy drops. 

‘* These drops are not like those the sale of which to school 
children was recently stopped. They contain half the amount 
that constitutes one ‘drink’ of liquor, and are prepared in cap- 
sules or rubber globules. A young woman with a fondness for 
the contents of the capsules generally carries her supply in an 
ordinary candy box.’’ 
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OurR PARiIs LETTER. 


A Slippery French ‘‘ Statesman’s’’ Efforts to Remain in Office.— 
Israel Again at Work in the Money Market.—Atheists 
Display Their Idiocy.—The Wretch Humbert 
and the Warrior [enelik. 





{From Our Special Correspondent. } 
Paris, April 1, 1896. 

F  gpricinprsean conflict between the Senate and the Chamber, and 

this time a conflict which cannot be qualified as platonic. 
The Conscript Fathers, after many hesitations and tergiversations, 
took courage and declared categorically, that M. Bourgeois does 
not possess their confidence, which view of that tricky politician 
they had already on two previous occasions hinted at. But cuz bono? 
It was known beforehand that, whatever might be the Senatorial 
vote, Bourgeois intended to stay in office, sure as he is of the sup- 
port of a factious minority, which, composed of blatant radicals 
and Socialists entirely careless of possible consequences, imposes 
upon a cowardly majority, simply because well disciplined and 
with a certain objective point in view 7. ¢., the spoliation of cap- 
italists in general, they contend against a salmagundi of ‘‘groups,”’ 
without cohesion and of divers and distinct aspirations and 
platforms. 

A Queer Political Condition. 


What may come out of it? Anything bad; nothing good. 
The need of a broom is felt everywhere and universally expressed; 
but where to look for that broom? A war might reveal an able 
scavenger ; it would, indeed, and it is this fear that influences the 
present administration to humble pie on every occasion. The 
interpellation which brought the vote of censure was then a use- 
less, if not a dangerous, manifestation of so-called ‘‘ virility.’’ It 
has created a situation which is bad for the Senate, in that it 
strengthens the position of the professional revolutionaries who 
demand a revision of the Constitution and the suppression of a 
factor always in opposition to the ‘‘ delegates of the nation ’’ (?) 
it is bad for the Ministry, obliged by it to incline more and more 
towards the out and out Socialists ; it is bad for the President, 
who, until now sitting upon the fence, must pronounce his real 
views, which he seems afraid to do; it is bad for the country, 
enervated at home and weakened in its action abroad by the gov- 
ernmental chaos. In short, things are very bad; they will be 
very much worse before they can become better, and one is aston- 
ished to see how an intelligent people,—for, though lacking in 
common sense, the French are intelligent,—-could have supported 
so long the misrule of a faction, incapable when not positively 
maleficent, and on the other hand, how France could have nearly 
recovered her place among nations after five and twenty years of 
Republican maladministration. Possibly Russia may be thanked 
for this gvasz-resurrection ; the Tsar, considering the existence of 
a Western power necessary as a counterpoise to Germany, gave, 
or rather promised aid and protection tv France, when threatened 
with a second invasion in 1875; later, his successor accepted her 
alliance ; otherwise she would have been already ‘‘ wiped out’’ 
and dismembered. But, both times, the French government was 
directed by relatively decent, if second rate, individuals, who, 
according to their lights, worked honestl) for what they conceived 
to be their country’s weal. Now, we see in power a collection of 
incapable or factious ‘‘scallawags’’ who, when they do not share, 
out and out, the views of their supporters, the ex-Communards, 
affect to ignore the existence of an Europe, limit their political 
horizon to the environs of the Chamber of Deputies, and propose 
to eliminate from their schools all lessons of French history ante- 
rior to the Revolution (szc). Bourgeois, the virtual dictator of 
France, is a man of talent, an able parliamentary tactician, an elo- 
quent orator, but he is unscrupulous and vain; he believes him- 
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self to be a universal genius. As Home Minister he was toler- 
able, notwithstanding his professed advanced opinions ; as Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, utterly inexperienced in diplomacy, he is 
simply deplorable, and his attitude and blunders must eventually 
alienate all Russian sympathy from a nation on whose co-opera- 
tion no reliance can be placed, whose government, changed oftener 
than some of its members change their linen, will not hesitate to 
repudiate any engagement made by its predecessor ‘‘with which 
no solidarity is admissable.’’ (Sic). 

M. Berthelot’s sudden resignation, though long expected, 
came at last, like a thunder clap. He had been kept in on tol- 
erance, having promised to be obedient to orders, to sign any 
document that his chief might concoct, to assume all responsibili- 
ties, to deny, when necessary, communications issued from his 
own Office to the press, going placidly to sleep during the sessions 
of cabinet councils, and, when waked up, putting his name to the 
minutes of their deliberations. In short, he was a model man of 
straw. Why, then, was he turned out into the cold? Mystery 
and discretion! 

Israel in the Money Market. 

Bourgeois ‘‘ regrets the departure of his able, eminent and 
esteemed colleague, whose ill health,’’ etc., etc. The colleague 
says nothing yet, but may some day, grimly hinting that, if his 
late boss will not be nice with him, he will open his mouth; just 
as Bourgeois threatens to upset Felix Faure if he should be recal- 
citrant. Evidently something has happened which it is expedi- 
ent to conceal. Probably some colossal diplomatic botchery, as 
the French ambassador at London has tendered his resignation, 
and those to Berlin and Vienna are on the eve of removal. This, 
of course, is hypothetical; but, whatever be the secret cause, the 
effect of ministerial errors and shortcomings are mischievous. 
Politically and internationally, the French situation is gloomy; 
commercially, it is disastrous, and financially, it is not encourag- 
ing. True, the political status has no direct bearing on the 
money market, which could only be genuinely affected by a for- 
eign war, of which there is no danger; but it is exploited by the 
Jews, who there are absolute masters, booming up or depressing 
all securities according to their ably conceived program. Crafty 
as ever, Israel was a bear last month; this month he seems dis- 
posed to be a bull, having picked up cartloads of scrip during 
March, which he proposes to dispose of to the Gentiles in April, 
when he will take a new departure for a fall. All that the chosen 
people seek is the ruin of the ‘‘ uncircumcised Christian dogs;’’ 
it might come to pass that, some day, the dogs may turn upon 
and devour the Jews; but, if that day come not soon, the Jews 
will starve the dogs to death before its dawn. At present the 
French government is entirely in the hands of the Free Masons, 
who take their orders from their Head Manitou, an Italian Jew 
named Lemmi, who served out, or at least was sentenced to three 
years of prison at Marseilles, for swindling and forgery. Now, 
without intending to cast the shadow of a slur upon the institu- 
tion of Masonry, about which I confess my utter ignorance, I may 
be permitted to remark that it is somewhat rough for non-mem- 
bers of that order to listen to such a declaration as was recently 
made publicly by Mr. Combes, the incumbent of the Department 
of Cultes—Public Worship: ‘‘In these days, when the ancient 
creeds - all more or less absurd, but certainly all erroneous—tend 
to disappear, it is only from Masonry that we can expect lessons 
of virtue and morality.’’ You will remark that in this whole- 
sale anathema are comprised all religions; that priests, pas- 
tors and rabbis are alike stigmatized as teachers and preachers of 
absurdity and error. A good many people are indignant at this 
uncalled for insult; a certain class of people applaud it, and, to 
give it sanction, celebrated Good Friday with banquets and other 
agape, at which cold veal, cold pork and salad—the ne plus ultra 
of the proletarian Lucullus—were the great attractions. One of 
these was given by the ‘‘ Society for the Propagation of Atheism,’’ 
and its bill of fare included a hitherto—in France—unedited item. 
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Wanamaker’s 


Tlen’s Too Warm? A SERGE 
Suits Suit will be a comfort. 
Here's a lot at $15. The 
serge in blue or black as you pre- 
fer; all-wool absolutely. The sin- 
gle-breasted sack coat is quarter 
lined with satin. The tailoring is 
up to our notion—and yours. 
There’s another lot at $7.50. 
All-wool and well-made. Every 
seam is sewed with silk. 
Market street. 
Bamboo OnE thing certain, if 
Porch ct a ear to be 
made comfortable you 
Screens must have either awn- 
ing or Bamboo Screen. Neither 
costs much—the Screens next to 
nothing—a cent and a half a square 
foot. We've all sizes, from 4x8 
feet to 12x8 feet. The prices, for 
screens complete with rope and 
pulleys, range from 48c. to $1.44. 
As we fetch them direct from 
Japan we buy only the sort that’s 
best—outside splits, the shiny sort 
that does not color quickly from the 


weather. 
3asement and Third Floor. 


Cedar A CEDAR chest is the 
Chests housewife’s safe-deposit 

place and it should be as 
large as its keeping space will al- 
low. Cedar Chests are sold by 
sizes indicated in lengths. Be sure 
that the one you buy is liberally 


wide and deep as well. 
42 in., $14 48 in., $17 
Basement. 


54 in., $20 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 


= OUTING DEPARTMENT 


offers exceptional 
opportunities to 
riders of the wheel. 
In suits, in belts, 
in caps and in golf 
stockings our as- 
sortments are com- 
plete. The prices 
are remarkable for 
moderation. For 
instance : 

Bicycle Suits.— 
Excellently made, 
in all sizes from 34 
up to 48 breast 
measure. Made of 
neat, durable mix- 
tures that will not 
show the dust, and 
sewed throughout 
with silk. Coat has 

atch pockets. The 

loomers have two 
hip, two side and 
two watch pockets. 
The cut is accurate. 


Price, 
.--$3-75 each... 


Separate Bloomers, $1.75 per pair. 
FLANNEL SHIRTS—not all 
wool—in neat patterns, just the tt. Al) 
thing for bicycling, at . . 
WOOL SWEATERS—with the 1,50 
popular sailor collar, at . 
THE “CAN'T SLIP” LEATHER A 
BELT —the best so far devised, at ¢ 








BICYCLING CAPS—in mixed 
— and linen duck, golf — Ale 


* GOLF STOCKINGS — © BB re $9, 00 


all desirable kinds, 
Sirawbridée 8 Clothier, 


prices from 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Out of a covered dish was made to issue a pig of inflated gold- 
beater’s skin, the which, after a brief soaring in the air, was 
pricked with a pin by a small girl in a red gown,collapsing imme- 
diately, and thus symbolizing the ‘‘ end of superstition.’’ After 
that ceremony there was a ‘‘ merry dance’’! 


Humbert the Humbug. 


King Humbert, while still Prince Royal of Piedmont, took 
part in an analogous sacrilegious performance at Milan in 1867: 
the holy sacrament was administered to a calf on Christmas 
morning; the ceremony being timed so as to take place at the 
moment of the celebration of the Aurora Mass at the Vatican. 
Such exhibitions need no commentary; but one may ask here also 
Cui bono ? 

Apropos of Humbert ; that hapless monarch is at his wit’s 
ends. Rudini insists upon peace with the Negus and the Negus 
is willing but wants his expenses paid. Never! Shout the 
Italian jimgoes. Never will we pay tribute to a barbarian, 
but we will pay the ransom of our brethren now your prisoners. 
It was a distinction without a difference which Menelik was will- 
ing to accept, but as the price set by him for the liberation of the 
aforesaid ‘‘ brethren’’ was higher than the Italian estimate of 
their value, no satisfactory bargain could be concluded, and so the 
‘‘King of Kings’’ makes ready to operate simultaneously against 
Adigrat and against General Baldissera’s forces, destined in all 
probability to another disastrous defeat, after which we may wit- 
ness a return of the Crispi crowd, and a diversion westward in the 
French direction, provided always that this be authorized from 
Berlin, which is doubtful so long as the Franco-Russian alliance 
lasts, which in point of fact depends upon the lease of life of the 
Bourgeois Cabinet just at present inclined to coquet with Germany, 
as was manifested by M. Cavaignac’s absence from the Belfort 
festival, through fear that the patriotic speeches to be pronounced 
might offend ‘‘ our trans-Rhinan neighbors,’’ and take import- 
ance from the fact that he being the French Minister of War his 
presence would give to them the appearance of an official sanction. 
This incident was severely commented upon in the Jura Depart- 
ment where, until now, M. Cavaignac was looked upon as a sort 
of demi-god, the people’s chosen vessel for the next Presidency. 
He will not draw that prize ; neither will Felix, whose political 
honeymoon nears its close ; such a manifestation as he encoun- 
tered at the Longchamp races, last Sunday, should cause reflection 
to this worthy sitter between stools; Down with the ministry ! 
Vive le Sénat! are cries which being symptomatic, must force him 
to elect without delay between Law and Order and Mobocracy. 
I fear that he will be thrown in with the mob, not possessing the 
decision or the moral courage of a Bonaparte when, siding with 
the Conseil des Anciens he broke up the Assembly of the Cing 
Cents ; and, if he is so weakkneed, we shall have another Com- 
mune. 

Possibility of a Crash. 


It is this very probable eventuality, which is really the only 
danger to European peace, and which must be my excuse for so 
dilating on the French situation. No international complications 
are likely to arise out of the questions of Egypt, of Corea, or of 
the Transvaal. No nation, except England and Italy is interested 
in the solution of the African problem, at least to the point of 
defending its real or imaginary rights v7 e¢ aamzs, nor will any 
peoples, take up arms in favor of the Boers, or try to expulse Rus- 
sia from her position on the Pacific coast. But, French revolu- 
tionary explosions always find an echo among other continental 
powers, and this agitation will be tolerated by no government, and 
will be the signal of such a general coalition for the suppression of 
the ‘‘social peril,’’ and the destruction of that ‘‘hot-bed of 
Anarchy’’—the French Republic—that the French will be 
crushed like an eggshell. How soon the crash may come cannot 
be precised, but events succeed each other with terrible rapidity, 
and there looks to be little prospect of any amicable arrangement 
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Reading Railroad 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 


NO SMOKE. NO CINDERS. 





ON AND AFTER MARCH 15, 1896. 





Trains Leave Reading Terminal, - Philadelphia. 





s Via. L. V. R.R. 
Buffalo Day Express = 
Parlor oad Dining Car daily 9.00 A. M. 
Buffalo and Chicago Express dail 6.33 P.M, 
Sleeping Cars Y 9.45 P.M, 
Williamsport Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.05 A, 
M., 4.05 P. M. Daily (Sleepers) 11.30 P. M. 
Lock Haven, Clearfieid and Bellefonte Express 
(Sleepers) ‘daily, except Saturday, 11.30 P. M, 


For New York 


Leave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30 (two-hour 
train), 8.30, 9.30, 10.30, 10.40 A. M., 12.45, (dining 
car), 1.80, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 6.10, 7.30, 3.10 (dining 
car) P. M., 12.10 night. Sundays —4.10, 8.30, 9.30, 
11.50 (dining car) A. M., 1.30, 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 (din+ 
ing car) P. M., 12.10 night. 

Leave 24th and Chestnut sts., 3.55, 7.59, 10.09, 
11.04 A. M., 12.57 (dining car), 3. oe 6.12, 8.19 (din- 
ing car), 1!. 45 P. M. Sunday, 3 0, A. M., 12.04 
(dining car), 4.10, 6.12, 8.19 (dining car) 11.45 
P.. 2a. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.30, 
8 00, 8.15, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 2.00, —.30, 
4.00 (two-hour train), 4.30 (two-hour train), 0.00, 
6.00, 7.30, 9.00, 10.00 P. M., 12.15 night. Sundays, 
4.30, 9.00, 10.00, 11.380 A. M., 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00 
P. M., 12.15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and 
cape cars on night traiusto and from New 


FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.05, 
8.00, 9.00, A. M., 1.00, 2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 6.53, 9.45 P.M. 
Sundays, 6. 27, 8.32, 9.00 A. M., 1.10, 4.20, 6.33, 9.46 
P.M. (9.40 P. M. does not connect for Kastou on 
Sunday.) 


For Schuylkill Valley Poiats 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown—Express, 
8.35, 10.05 A. M., 12.45, 4.05, 6.00, 11.30 P. M. Ac- 
com., 4.20, 7.45, 11.06 A. M., 1. i2, 4.35, 5.23, 7.20 
P, M: Sunday— Express, 4.00, 9.05 A. M. » 14.30 P. 
M. Accom., 7.30, 11.36 A. M., 6.00 P. M. 

For Reading—Express, 8.35, 10.05 A. M., 12.45, 
4.05, 6.00, 11.30 P. M. Accom., 4.20, 7.45 A. M., 
1.42, 4.35, 5.23, 7.20 P. M. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 
9.05 A. M., 14.80 P. M. Accom., 7.30 A. M., 6.00 
P. M. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, 8.39 
10.05 A. M., 4.05, 6.00 P. M. Accom.,, 4.20 A. M., 
1.42, 7.20 P. M. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 7.30 A. M. 

For Pottsville—Express, 8.30, 10.05 A. M., 4.00, 
6.00, 11.30 P. M. Accom., 4 20,7.45 A. M, 1.42 P. 
M. Sunday—Express, 4.00. 9.05 A. M , 11.30 P. M. 
Accom., 6 00 P. M, 

For Shamokin and Williamsport—Express, 
8.35, 10.06 A. M., 4.05, 11.30 P.M. Sunday—Ex- 
press, 905 A. M., 11.30 P. M. Additional for 
Shamokiu—Express, week-days, 6.00 P M. Ac 
com., 4.20 A.M, Sunday—Express, 4.00 A. M. 


For Atlantic City 


Leave Chestnut street and South street wharves: 
Week-days—Express, 900 A. M , 2.00, 4.00, 5 0 
P.M. <Accom.,, 8.00 A. M., 430,650 P.M Sun- 
days—Express, 9.00, 10 00 A. M. Accom.,, 8.00 A. 
M., 4.49 P. M. 

Parlor cars on all express trains, 

Brigantine, week days, 8.00 A. M., 430 P. M. 

Lakewood, week-days, 800 A.M ,4.15 P M, 
Detailed time tables at ticket offices, northeast 

cor. Broad and Chestnut, 833 Chestnut street, 20 

South Tenth street, 609 South Third street, 3962 

Market street and at stations. 

Union Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences. 





c. G. HANCOCK, 
Gen, Pass, Agent. 


1. A. SWEIGARD, 
Gen Superintendent, 





“ Unique in periodical literature.’ 

San Francisco Chronicle. 
* Most readable and attractive numbers.’ 

Editor The Nation, N. ¥. 


LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


The Magazine of California and 
the Southwest. 


Edited by CHARLES F. LUMMIS., 
Lavishly Illustrated. $1.00 a year, Monthly. 
10 cents a Copy. 

Among its contributors are Jessie Benton Fremont, 
Elizabeth B. Custer, Margaret Collier Graham, Jv 
= Miller, Charles Dudiey Warner, T. 8. Vandyke, 
“Land of Sunshine Publishing Co., 
501-503 Stimson Building, Los Angetes, Cal. 
Together with The American, one year for $2.00. 





Please mention The American. 
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April 25, 1896] 


Price Reduced rom 
$8.00 +. $6.00 


LITTELE’S CVING AGE. 


oe ees 
World’s 
Greatest 
Intellects 


CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 
Encyclopedic in————._.-j-a, 
Scope, Character. 
M% Completeness .... 
Comprehensiveness. 


THE LIVING AGE FOR 1896 


will preserve the essential features which 
have characterized the magazine and made 
it so desirable heretofore. 

The same brilliant array of names that 
have embellished its pages during 1895, will 
be found, with few exceptions, in its issues 
of 1896, with others of equal note in their 
respective departments of Literary Criti- 
cism, Biographical Sketches, Historica! 
and Political information, Fiction and 
Poetry. In short, every phase of Culture 
and Progress from the entire field of For- 
eign Periodicai Literature will have its 
representatives. 

he large body of readers who need to 
study economy in their outlay, yet having 
a relish for the best, will find in a subscrip- 
tion to THE LIVING AG& the most satisfac- 
tory returns, receiving for the price of one 
the ripest fruit from all. 


Subscription REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00. 


























Rates for clubbing THE LIvinc AGE with 
other periodicals will be sent on application. 
Address, 


LITTELL & CO., P. 0. Box 5206, Boston. 
Do You Desire 


Commercial 
*~ Panics ? 


THE KEY NOTE. 


Written by ALBERT GRIFFIN, of Topeka, 
Kansas, is an appeal to all—and esfecially to 
Republicans and to Protectionists—for the adop- 
tion of a monetary system which will neither 
cheat creditors nor rob debtors, and that w7l 
make financial panics impossible, The facts it 
contains, and the plan it unfolds, will come like 
a revelation to multitudes. It assumes that 
because God is God, it must be possible to 
devise a better financial system than the one 
under which mankind has so long lived and 
suffered. 





x* * * * * 


THE KEY NOTE 


shows that financial panics result from the use 
of fictitious bank credit as a substitute for money. 
Other causes aggravate them, but they were 
unknown until banks began to use their deposi- 
tors’ money as their own, and they have in- 
creased in frequency and severity just as deposit 
banking has extended. 
es 8 ¢ 6 
It shows how these distressing commercial 
and industrial convulsions can be made impos- 
sible, and every business (except that of bank- 
ing on deposits) more profitable and safer. 
Moreover, under the system it proposes, the 
demand for labor would equal the supply—and, 
when it does, every kind of business, not essen- 
tially parasitical, improves. In short, it proposes 
to make a reasonable degree of prosperity uni- 
versal and perpetual. 
ee * 6 ¢ 
_ . The plan proposed does not require a change 
in human nature to make it feasible, nor will a 
great revolution necessarily precede its inau- 
guration. The needed change can be made 
gradually, and every step will put the business 
world on firmer ground. 
ts % @ @ 
Everybody should procure a copy of this 
kat once. It contains 448 pages, is hand- 
Somely printed, and will be sent postpaid by 
mail, at 50 cents, in paper covers; $1.00 in cloth; 
library edition, $1.50. Address, 


S.L.GRIFFIN & CO. 


....Publishers.... 
119 $. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please mention The American. 
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between the Ministerialists, who qualify the Senators as ‘‘ Senile 
incapables,’’ and the Senators, who refuse all communication 
officially with ‘‘a collection of factious agitators.’’ After this 
ventilation of my theories zz ve Gaul, I must call attention to the 
many interviews between monarchs and plenipotentiaries that are 
being, or are about to be held in European capitals. No one can 
know what has been or may be concocted during these pow-wows. 
iverything is mysterious, yet everything would seem to indi- 
cate a shuffle of international cards preparatory to a fresh deal. 
King Humbert has conferred with Mr. Crispi, at Rome, and the 
Kaiser with the Cardinal Archbishop of Naples, a papadile, in 
plain English more than possible candidate to the succession of 
Leo XIII; Prince Henry, of Prussia, has been closeted with 
the Pope, and their confab was most cordial and satisfactory. 
Then we have in prospect the meeting of sovereigns at Venice and 
Vienna, without counting the numerous journeys to and from Ber- 
lin and Petersburg, all of which strengthens the conviction that 
a new combination is being prepared, and that from it the French 
will be excluded as a faction, but will, eventually, be forced by it 
to pay all the expenses incident upon the restoration of law and 
order troubled only by their own demagogical excesses. Z. 


AMONG THE PREACHERS. 


GOD, Thy power is wonderful, 
QO Thy glory passing bright ; 
Thy wisdom, with its deep on deep, 
A rapture to the sight. 


Thy justice is the gladdest thing 
Creation can behold; 

Thy tenderness so meek it wins 
The guilty to be bold. 


Yet, more than all and evermore, 
Should we Thy creatures bless, 

Most worshipful of attributes, 
Thine awful holiness. 


There’s not a craving in the mind 
Thou dost not meet and still; 

There’s not a wish the Heart can have 
Which Thou dost not fulfill. 


Oh, little heart of mine, shall pain 
Or sorrow make thee moan, 
When all this God is all for thee 

A Father all thine own? 








F. W. Faber. 
Fk 
‘* My friends,’’ says a Kansas clergyman the other day, “‘ if 
God should throw an X-ray on your souls, what strange things 
would be revealed !’’ 
Kk 
Bishop Wilmer (Episcopal), of Alabama, who is famous as a 
story-teller, says that one of his friends lost a dearly-beloved wife, 
and, in his sorrow, caused these words to be inscribed on her 
tombstone: ‘‘The light of mine eyes has gone out.’’ The 
bereaved married within a year. Shortly afterwards the Bishop 
was walking through the graveyard with another gentleman. 
When they arrived at the tomb, the latter asked the Bishop what 
he would say of the present state of affairs, in view of the words 
on the tombstone. ‘‘I think,’’ said the Bishop, ‘‘ the words ‘But 
I have struck another match’ should be added.”’ 
* 3k 
On Monday, March 2, His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII, com- 
pleted the eighty-sixth year of his age, and on the following day 
the eighteenth year of his pontificate. He was crowned with the 
purple tiara on March 3, 1868. Few of the Popes have had such 
length of days; fewer still have sat as long in the chair of Peter. 
But fifteen of the Roman pontiffs, including St. Peter, have 
reigned as long as the present Pope. Of the fifteen, four, namely, 
St. Damascus I., Innocent III., John XXII. and Benedict XIV., 
reigned eighteen years; one, Paschal II., nineteen years; four, 
to wit, St. Leo, the Great, Leo III., Urban VIII. and Clement 
XI., twenty-one years; two, Adrian I. and Pius VII., twenty- 
three years; and one, Pius VI., twenty-four years and six months. 
St. Peter ruled the Church in Rome twenty-five years. Of his 
two hundred and fifty-seven successors, only one was Bishop of 
Rome longer than he, and that one was Pius the Ninth, whose 
reign extended over a period of thirty-two years. 
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Send - 
10 cts. © 
for sample 
copy of.... 
the 

great 


7 ne = 
(Edited by ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN) 
Like no other magazine on earth. Filled to 


overflowing with glorious pictures of the Golden 
West. Three Dollars a Year. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to Fashion, Litera- 
ture and Art. 

THE IMPERIAL shows monthly a large variety 
of elegantly engraved illustrations of the latest 
fashions for ladies, misses and children. Gives 
the latest information as to Fashion’s Foibles, 
Suggestions for trimming, including many illus- 
trations of popular accessories to the toilette, 
Hints to Home Dressmakers, Millinery, Lessons 
in Fancy Work, Helps to Housewives, Interesting 
Stories and Sketches, Fun for the Little Folks, 
etc., etc. Price per copy ioc. Subscription only 
soc. per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER neem. 

To introduce the magazine to new subscribers 
we offer Three Months Trial Subscription for roc. 
Sample copy by mail postage paid, 5c. Address 

IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


GUITAR 
SELF-INSTRUCTOR. 


Only complete practical 
method, asto 

















an stallng from w! = 
will send “GOOD READING” 
one yeur tree, with each order. Send Stamp for Sam- 
ple Music. 


H. L. STEWART, Pub., Norwalk, O. 





Spain and.... 
the Spaniards. 


By EpDMoNDO DE Amicis. Translated 
from the Italian by Stanley R. Yarnall. 
This Edition is made from new electro 
type plates, and has been very carefully 
printed. It contains forty-five photo- 
gravure illustrations and a map. Bound 
in two volumes, small octavo, gilt tops. 
Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with 
slip covers). Half calf, gilt top. 





3ist Edition, Enlarged and Thoroughly Revised 


The Fireside.... 


Encyclopedia of Poetry 


Collected and arranged by Henry T. 
CoaTEs. Imperial 8vo, cloth, extra, gilt 
sides and edges. Half morocco, antique, 
a edges. Turkey morocco, antique, 
ull gilt edges. 

The remarkable success that has 
attended the publication of ‘‘The Fire- 
side Encyclopedia of Poetry” has 
induced the author to thoroughly revise 
it, and to make it in every way worthy 
of the high place it has attained. 


A COMPLET Eee. 


..Stoek of Books.. 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
- ALSO A’. . « 


Fine Stationery Department. 
Wedding a apg in the highest 
Invitations = tacky Aor ‘oat aaa 


form. Especial attention given to Die 
Sinking, Monograms and Crests. 


HENRY T. COATES & C0., 
1326 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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SOME TIMELY BOOKS. 


A NEW BOOK FOR LOVERS OF 
NATURE, NATURAL HIS- 
TORY CLUBS, ETC. 

BY TANGLED PATHS. 

Stray Leaves from Nature’s By-Ways. 
By H. MEADE BRIGGS. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. (Just ready.) 

A charming little year-book of essays 
on .Nature’s ever-changing moods and 
dresses. In the Heart of Surrey—April 
Showers—Riverside Wanderings—A 
Woodland Path—A Halcyon Haunt — 
When Summer Pales, etc., are titles of 
some of the chapters. 

By the Author of 
“THE MYSTERY OF A HANSOM 
CAB.” 

THE CARBUNCLE CLUE—A Mystery. 

By FERGUS HUME I2mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“It might have been written by Conan 

Doyle or Guy Boothby, and this is equiv- 

alent to saying that the plot is intricate 

and ingeniously constructed, the clues 
skilfully followed and the secret well 
kept. . . All who love mystery will find 

Fergus Hume’s last story exactly to their 

taste.”"—Pubdblisher’s Circular, London. 


SPORT IN ASHANTI; 
Or, [Melinda the Caboceer. 


A Tale of the Gold Coast in the Days of 
King Coffee Kalcalli, By J. A. 
SKERTCHLY. With four illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Skertchly, besides weaving a fas- 
cinating story of adventures, has incor- 
porated into it much curious information 
about the natural history, game, native 
customs, and annals of Ashanti. 


JOHN RUSKIN, HIS LIFE AND 
TEACHING. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A simple outline of Ruskin’s life and | 


teaching, intended for those who purpose 
a detailed study of his writings. 
By the same Author. 


POPULAR STUDIES OF NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY POETS. 


By MARSHALL MATHER. I2mo, cloth. | 


$1.00. 

A series of talks, or studies, on the style 
and characteristics of the modern British 
poets. 

SHORT STORIES OF LANCA- 
SHIRE LIFE. 
LANCASHIRE IDYLLS. 

By J. MARSHALL MATHER. I2mo, gilt 

top, $1.50. 

These stories introduce the reader toa 
comparatively unknown type of character. 
Narrow and Puritanical, there is at the 
same time a rich vein of humor and 
poetry running through the peasant and 
factory life of the County Palatine. 

“Perfectly charming, excellently un- 
conventional, and delightfully quaint. 


Pathos and humor rub shoulders in Mr. | 


Mather’s book, as they do in life itself.’’ 
—Court Journal. 


THE SCOTCH NOVEL OF THE 
SEASON. 
ROBERT URQUHART. 

By GABRIEL SETOUN, author of ‘‘Barn- 
crag’’ “Sunshine and Haar’’ etc. 12mo, 
cloth, choicely printed and bound, 
$1.50. 

This writer is creating great interest in 
literary circles, and the above work is 
intensely interesting. 


: ; | M. STAMBULOFF. By A. 
By J. MARSHALL MATHER. Third edition. | 


AN ORIGINAL WAGER. 


Being a Veracious Account of a Genuine 
Bet Made by a Gentleman Sportsman. 
By A VAGABOND, Illustrated by GRORGE 
MICHELET. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. (/ust 
ready.) 

An account of a unique experience—a 
story of six weeks in France, during which 
the hero raced on foot, on bicycle, and on 
horseback, tried to beat the swimming 
record, etc.; also raced on horseback 
against the champion lady cyclist of the 
world—told with brightness and vivacity. 


A STORY OF A STRIKE. 
THE SHUTTLE OF FATE. 

A powerful story of the Lancashire Cotton 
Mills. By CAROLINE MASTERS. With 
full-page illustrations By LANCELOT 
SPEED. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25 
‘Both good sense and a capital moral 

in the story.”,—. Y. 7imes. 

IN “THE PUBLIC MEN OF 
TO-DAY” SERIES. 
THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH 
CHAMBERLAIN. 


By S. H. JEYEs, editor of the series. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“So timely is this volume that it con- 
tains the Jameson-Transvaal episode.’’— 
JEANNETTE L. GILDER in the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Previously Issued : 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR, WILLIAM 

II. By CHARLES LOWE. $1.25. 
THE AMEER ABDUR RAHMAN. By 

STEPHEN WHEELER. $1.25 
LI HUNG CHANG. By Rost. K. 

DOUGLAS. $1.25. 

HULME 

BEAMAN. $1.25. 

Nearly Ready: 
SENOR CASTELAR. By Davip Han- 

NAY. $1.25. 

Concise and popular biographies of the 
men who are making history. 

A NEW BOOK OF STORIES FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN. 
ON THE SHELF. 
By HarvEyY GOoBEL. With fourteen 

Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, novel 

binding, cloth, $1.00. 


A charming series of short stories for 
children, many of them most touchingly 


| narrated. Theconversations between the 
| old books ‘‘ On the Shelf,’’ which tell the 


stories, are full of quiet fun and humor. 
They are sure to interest children of eight 
to twelve. 
JUST READY—THE FIFTH 
EDITION (1896). 


ELECTRICITY UP TO DATE. 
For Light, Power, and Traction. 


By JoHN B. VERITY, M. Inst. E. E. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
This edition has been revised and 

enlarged, and treats of the application of 

Electricity in Medical Therapeutics and 

its application to cooking and heating, 

wiring of houses, traction, etc., with 

English fire office rules, list of electrical 

terms, etc., and index. 

‘There is hardly atechnical word used 
in the 232 pages—not one whose meaning 
has not been explained—yet the work is 
so thoroughly and well done that the vol- 
ume will be of great value to those 
engaged in electric work.’’"-V. Y. World. 


For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


F. WARNE & COMPANY, 


No. 3 Cooper Union, New York. 
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PUBLICA TIONS RECEIVED. 


UNDERTONES. By Madison Cawein. Boston: Copeland & Day. 75c. 

AND IT CAME TO Pass. Various Episodes. By Robert Appleton. New 
York : G. W. Dillingham. (Received from J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia). Paper, 50c. 

Tom's WIFE AND How HE MANAGED HER. ByA Married Bachelor. New 
York: G. W. Dillingham. (Received from J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia). Paper, 50c. 

THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT. By Plain Citizen: New York: G. W. Dil- 
lingham. (Received from J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia), 
Paper, 50¢. 

DoLLy MApison. By Maud Wilder Goodwin. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE PEOPLE’S STANDARD HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Edward 
S. Ellis, M. A. Edited by G. Mercer Adam. New York: The Woolfall 
Company. Parts 1, 2,3 and 4. Paper, 50c. each. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


An AMBASSADOR OF THE VANQUISHED VISCOUNT ELIE Dk 
GONTAUT BrRON’S MISSION TO BERLIN. 1871-1877. From 
his Diaries and Memoranda. By The Duke de Broglie. 
Translated with Notes by Albert D. Vandam. New York: 
Macmillan & Company. 


France, in the years immediately following upon the war 
with Prussia was a humiliated but not a crushed nation. She had 
been badly beaten, and what were thought to be shackles 
which it would be impossible for her to shake off for a long time 
had been put upon her. In a period of great extremity her 
resources, the spirit of her people and the wisdom of her govern- 
ment were put to a crucial test. She emerged from her trial, to 
the amazement of most of the world, unbroken. But while 
she performed the herculean labors that accomplished her 
freedom, her interests demanded the most assiduous and delicate 
attention, and among these interests none called for more skill and 
constant watch than those involved in her representation at the 
Capitol of her victors. It was the Viscount Elie de Gontaut 
Biron who filled the part of Ambassador to Berlin at this time, and 
whose part, therefore, it was to represent France in the adjust- 
ment of the many questions of varying importance which arose 
from the conditions of peace imposed upon France by Prussia. 
He acted as Ambassador from December 4, 1871 to the last days 
of 1877. The period embraced by those dates, for the purposes 
of the present account, are divided into four parts under thie 
respective heads: The Liberation of the Territory ; The Ministry 
of May 24, 1873 ; The Episcopal Charges and the Crisis of 1875 ; 
The Eastern Question and the Berlin Memorandum—The 
Elections of 1877—The Resignations. 

Under the first of these heads is related the experiences of 
the Ambassador in maintaining friendly relations, or rather pre- 
venting the sleeping hostility of Bismarck from finding open demon- 
stration while accomplishing the ends for which M. de Gontaut 
Biron had been sent to Berlin. The most important of these 
ends were the liberation of such French prisoners as still were 
held by Prussia and the negotiations involved by the payment of 
that enormous indemnity which had been required of the van- 
quished nation and in surety for the payment of which Prussia 
still held valuable territory that was to be vacated only when the 
indemnity was forthcoming. ‘The adroitness with which these 
negotiations were conducted, and the success that attenled M. de 
Gontaut’s efforts make a most interesting contribution to the in- 
formation upon the subject already published upon M. de Gontaut’s 
relations with the Ministry of May 24, 1873, and of the part he 
played in the conflict which had its ending in the withdrawal of 
M. Thiers from the Presidency of the Republic, the author dwells 
at some length, and he vigorously defends the Ambassador and 
himself from the bitter charges made by M. Thiers’ friends with 
respect to that matter. In no less interesting fashion does he re- 
late the facts leading up to the Episcopal Charges that brought 
about the crisis of 1875—charges that had their origin in an ex- 
pression of opinion in France upon the lament of Pius LX because 
of the treatment to which the Church was subjected in Germany. 
And, finally, he touches with a sympathetic pen upon the compli- 
cating questions arising from the conditions at Berlin, fostered by 
Bismarck and ending in the resignation of the Ambassador. 
There is not one of these many chapters but that could be spoken 
of at length with profit, but space forbids more than the barest 
outline here of their subject matter. The author writes with 
evident understanding of the course of affairs during the period 
named and of the aims and efforts of M. de Gontaut, as, indeed, 
he should, from the fact that he became Minister of Foreigt 
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Affairs upon the succession of MacMahon to the Presidency, and 
hence was brought into constant and close contact with the Am- 
bassador at Berlin. M. Vandam’s part as translator has been 
performed acceptably, and the publishers present the work in sub- 
stantial and appropriate binding. 


THE EBBING OF THE TIDE. By Louis Becke. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

‘* By Reef and Palm,’’ a small volume of stories of the South 
Sea Islands brought considerable reputation to Mr. Becke The 
new volume of stories which is presented under the title ‘‘ The 
Kbbing of the Tide,’’ is in the same vein as its predecessor, 
though we like it scarcely so well as the latter. The dominant 
note in the most recent of Mr. Becke s works becomes almost 
offensive. The sketches he draws of that rude life which neces- 
sarily results from a combination of reckless men, innocent sav- 
ages and no laws are doubtless true ones; but they shock us nev- 
ertheless. Were it not for their picturesque setting and the vigor- 
ous manner in which they are told, we could not find much in 
them to admire. However, Mr. Becke's inclination is not always 
to paint the brutalities of these people. There is a strain of 
pathos, delicate and appealing, running through most of the 
stories, and now and then it finds expression in a scene which 
compels earnest sympathy for some character. Mr. Becke has 
not the late Mr. Stevenson’s style; he has not that author’s 
power of conception. But in some ways he reminds one of the 
latter not a little. 


Philadelphia : 


A HIstTory OF THE AMERICAN TARIFF—1789-1860. By Eugene 
C. Lewis Chicago: CharlesH. Kerr & Co. Paper, 25c. 

The reader, whose eye is attracted by a portrait of Major 
McKinley on the cover, naturally opens this book with the expec- 
tation of finding a history of the American tariff written from an 
argumentative standpoint and in advocacy of the protective sys- 
tem. But Mr. Lewis has not written from the point of view of a 
political partisan. It has been his aim to record the principal 
events in our tariff history from the formation of our government 
down to 1860, and to give a brief synopsis of the arguments 
advanced at different periods by those in advocacy of and in 
opposition to the principle of protection, rather than to depict the 
results, as affecting our industrial development and material pros- 
perity, following the transitions from high tariff to low tariff 
periods, and vice versa. 

To the development of our ta:iff system, and the acceptance 
of the protective principle in tariff legislation of the first part of 
our history as evolved by Hamilton, a principle accepted by Jef- 
ferson and Madison, Mr. Lewis naiurally devotes considerable 
space. ‘These three great men, the founders of our tariff system, 
supported the protective principle on the ground that it was only 
through protection that we could obtain the theoretical advan- 
tages of free trade, and that only by protecting our nascent indus- 
tries, and thus counteracting the artificial advantages possessed 
by our European competitors, could we make possible the devel- 
opment of trade and industry in those natural channels that would 
prove of greatest advantage to our people and confer the greatest 
strength on our nation. In a word they held it necessary to our 
material well-being that we should by the imposition of protective 
tariff duties protect our nascent manufactures against the artificial 
advantages possessed by our competitors in the accumulation of 
wealth and capital, and used to stifle the growth of manufactures 
in the United States. To the presentation of a synopsis of the argu- 
ments of these men and the resulting tariff enactments is given 
over, in large measure, the first half of Mr. Lewis’ book, while 
the latter part treats of the discussion as to the constitutionality 
of a tariff designed to promote the development of domestic manu- 
factures, culminating in the nullification proceedings of South 
Carolina, and ending in compromise. The book closes with a brief 
synopsis of the Walker tariff and the tariff of 1857. 

Mr. Lewis’ work is more than a mere addition to campaign 
literature. It is in fact, what its name implies, a history of the 
American tariff, which is told briefly and well. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 


At a fashionable wedding party near London, just as the happy 

pair were about to start on their wedding tour, the pretty 
little bride was thanking the clergyman who had made her and 
her choice one, on which the reverend gentleman, who was an 
old friend of the family and a bit of a wag, said, ‘‘ But, my dear, 
you have not paid me my fee !’’ 
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THE EDITOR. 
A Journal of Information for Literary Workers. 
An adviser, guide and educator; filled with 
helpful suggestions for preparing MSS., and 
finding a suitable market for same. 
Liberal Prize Offers at All Times. 
Send for sample copy, and i get acquainted with 
the leading journal publishec in the interests of 
writers. Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 


The Editor Publishing Co., Franklin, 0. 








One Dollor a Year 
10 cents a Copy. 





Handsomely illustrated, 
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The Populist Standard Authority. 


OUR MONEY WARS, 
BY SAMUEL LEAVITT, 

Author of “ Dictator Grant” and ‘Peacemaker 
Grange; and Editor of Peter Cooper's Advocate. 

A monument of learning.—JN. O. Picayune. He 
is not unknown to us, for we happen to have 
read his “Peacemaker Grange,” etc. Quite 
worth careful perusal—N. Y. Herald. There is 
no question of the value of the facts that he has 
di ed and arranged.—San F. Chronicle. An 
epitome of information. Leaves none of his 
facts unverified. Exceedingly useful.—San F. 
Call. An encyclopedia on the money question.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. The financier of financiers. 
—W. H. Ha The benefit that this work 
will be to the scientific student of value, will be 
enormous.—JN. World. The most remarkable 
book on finance of the century.—Arena. Much 
very valuable matter that was in danger of bein 
lost.—Gen. A. J. Warner. = the kind o 
information that is being needed to-day.—Henry 
D. Lloyd. No romance of Hugo, no tragedy of 
Shakespear, ever stirred the blood as does this 
infamous record. -7om Watson. Must stand 
undisputed in the forefront for years to come.— 
Chicago Searchlight. Just the book we have been 
awaiting for twenty-five years.—Henry Carey 
Baird. The American system of money rises, 
like Solomon's temple. without the blow of a 
hammer, in the magnificent sequences of this 
history.- H. E. Baldwin in Arena. The book is 
a great one. Editor of Nonconformist. It will 
be the standard for quotation and authority.— 
The most valuable financial work 
that has come to our notice.—Farmers’ Voice. 
Comprehensive, exhaustive, systematic, clear 
and condensed —San Francisco Star 

For sale at the office of THe News, Joliet, Il. 
Post-paid, Cloth, $1.25. Paper, so cents. 
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‘* What is that ?’’ said the bride. 

‘* A kiss. Won't you pay it before you go?’’ 

‘Of course I will,’’ she answered, blushing and laughing. 
And she did. 

A severe old maiden lady, standing by, was terribly shocked 
at such levity and worse, as she thought it, on the part of the 
jolly divine, but every one else, the bridegroom included, smiled 
at the incident. As the old maid, a little later, was about to drive 
away from the door she put her head out of the brougham win- 
dow and said severely, as the parson among others bade her 
adieu : 

‘*Well, Mr. Clergyman, how about that ecclesiastical kiss ?’’ 

‘* Not now,’’ answered he, ‘‘ I will give it you another time. 
So very public here.’’ 


She disappeared. The guests roared, and the parson scored. 


As the C. and O. train was pulling out of Covington for Cin- 
cinnati, an Irish laborer, with his regulation tin dinner can and 
clay pipe, stepped into one of the passenger cars, and, putting his 
pail on the floor, ensconced himself in a comfortable seat, with 
his pipe in one corner of his mouth. A moment later the brake- 
man came in and, looking around, espied the Irishman. Leaning 
over, he tapped the man on the shoulder and said : 

‘* If you want to smoke, go forward to the smoking car.’’ 

The Irishman looked at him coolly for a moment, and replied: 
‘“T’m not schmokin’, man.’’ 

** You've got your pipe in your mouth, haven’t you ?”’ 

‘* Faith, yes,’’ replied the son of Erin, ‘‘un I’ve got me fut 
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in me boot, but I’m not walkin’. 


* 
A good story is told of an English family living in Norfolk 
county, who possessed the euphonious name of ‘‘ Bug.’’ Asthat 


term in England is never mentioned in polite society and signifies 
a minute insect noted for its power of jumping, the family of that 
name did not appreciate its uniqueness. Upon coming into poss- 
ession of some money they at once petitioned to have it changed 
to ‘‘ Howard.’’ Their request was granted; but, alas for them, 
the bugs of that porcion of the country were henceforth known by 
the more refined title of the ‘‘ Norfolk Howards.’’ 





a) 

A doctor, who hada great dislike to tobacco in any form, 
managed, in his hurry at the railway station, to get into a smok- 
ing compartment. A young man sat opposite, puffing away at a 
huge cigar. After eyeing him for some minutes the gentleman 
at last addressed him : 

‘‘Young man, asa medical man let me warn you against 
smoking. Experience has proved to me that of every ten men 
suffering from epithelium and paralysis of the tongue, nine of 
these have been caused by tobacco.”’ 

‘* Sir,’’ exclaimed the youth, ‘‘ experience has proved to me 
that of every ten men suffering from black eyes, nine of them 
have been caused by people neglecting to mind their own 
business.”’ 

When Sala went to Australia he arranged to deliver a series 
of lectures, and he was fond of telling an anecdote about one of 
his platform experiences there. 

‘*I was describing to my audience,’’ he said, ‘‘in my very 
best English the coronation of Her Majesty. I had seen the pro- 
cession from the corner of Parliament street, and was telling how 
the young girl-queen drove by in the stateliness of childhood’s 
simplicity, the dignity of sovereignty already seated upon her pale 
young brow, with heaving breast, ‘A hectic flush upon her 
blanched cheek,’ I was saying, ‘her sweet, pallid lips slightly 
parted, a teardrop trembling on her quivering eyelid all showed’ 

—‘ Bosh!’ suddenly murmured a bux m old dan 1e in the front 
row, and my inspiration was gon e. 
4 

The Westminster Budget tells a characteristic story of the late 
Rev. Peter Mackenzie, of London. Many years ago, after deliv- 
ering a lecture in a village near Sunderland, he was returning to 
his ho-t’s house along a lonely road, when he was accosted by a 
robber. The latter was a believer in the right of might and 
requested Mr. Mackenzie to turn out all the cash he had got. 
‘* Well, my dear man,’’ replied Mr. Mackenzie, ‘‘ you know I am 
big enough to thrash you. If it’s money you want, I’ll give you 
half a crown.’’ The robber would not accept this very charitable 
offer. Mr. Mackenzie ‘‘ doffed’’ his coat and gave him what the 
man is now pleased to call ‘‘a dashed good hiding.’’ That 
thrashing did the man a great service, for he afterward left the 
paths of vice and became one of Mr. Mackenzie's many converts. 
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